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Bishop’s House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 
May 4, 1919. 


A popular Catholic Magazine, THE GRAIL, with 
its instructive, entertaining, and edifying features, 
will be welcome to devout souls, who, in spare moments, 
will find such reading restful, suggestive, and spirit- 
1ally profitable. Moreover, it serves as an antidote 
for much of the unwholesome matter which modern liter- 
ature indiscriminately carries for the general public. 


In promoting love and devotion to Our Blessed 
rd in the Most Holy Eucharist, its purpose is the 
highest, the noblest. The excell ence of this new 
periodical is assured by the scholarship and zeal of 
its sponsors, th _mgOeS Tost ne F members ofa 
munity that for ages has distinguished itself in 
rofedaa studies, ae literary esi. and thorough 
amiliarity with the sciences and arts, developed under 
he benign and vitalizing influence of our holy reli- 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey has prepared and sent forth, 
indefatigable, unassuming, capable, and holy men with- 
out number, to labor .in the missionary field of this 
diocese and elsewhere. With this magazine, its sphere 
of influence is enlarged. 


The first issue of THE GRAIL is simple and dig- 
nified: promising the like and still better things in 
subsequent numbers. We cordially recommend it to 
priests and people. Generous support and proper en- 
couragement will make THE GRAIL a permanent success. 


*® JOSEPH CHARTRAND, 
Bishop of Indianapolis. 
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Kind Words From Our Readers 


WELCOME 


With joy exultant do I hail 

Saint. Meinrad’s publication, 

Its newborn infant called “The Grail,” 
That lore of exultation. 


O tell me, wilt thou sing the praise 
Of Paradise—its glory 

That once was lost, but by the grace 
Of Christ regained—Grail’s story? 


If this thy song, welcome to thee, 


Like to thine elder brother* 
A guide to souls, a comfort be 


To holy Church, our Mother. 
Rev. IGNATIUS Forster, O. S. B. 


Bishop’s House, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 
May 31, 1919. 


THE GRAIL, a Eucharistic Monthly, published 
by .the Benedictine Fathers of St. Meinrad’s Ab- 
bey, appeals to all lovers of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. A secondary purpose of the publication 
to keep alive the memory of St. Meinrad’s Semi- 
nary of sixty years ago in the minds and hearts 
of its numerous alumni can not fail to be interest- 


ing and useful. 
+ H. J. Alerding, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne. 


The venerable Abbot Frowin Conrad, O. S. B., 
of Conception, Mo., sends us the following lines: 
“Please find enclosed my subscription for THE 
GRAIL with my sincere congratulations to the 
excellent pamphlet and my best wishes for its 
success to the greater glory of God, to the edifi- 
cation of the faithful, to the honor of our Order 
and especially of your dear Abbey. May God’s 
richest blessing accompany the noble work and 
its writers.” 


Rev. Thomas A. Lahey, C. S. C., of the School 
of Journalism at Notre Dame University, has 
the following to say: “Congratulations and best 
wishes on your new venture! THE GRAIL is, I 
think, destined to fill a real need in Catholic life. 
I notice with pleasure that the solid religious tone 
of the magazine is touched with an element of 
sane newsiness which will make it a welcome as 
well as instructive visitor in the homes of sub- 
scribers. Wishing you all success, I am,” etc. 


Rev. Louis A. Tieman, Sacred Heart Church, 
Cincinnati, says: “I received the first number of 
THE GRAIL and read every line of it with interest 
and real pleasure. I like your publication and its 


* Paradiesesf ruechte. 


classy: make-up so much that I wish hereby to 
subscribe for it.”. To prove that he meant what 
he said, Father -Tieman enclosed a five-years’ 
subscription. Several others have done the same. 


“Your intention of making this particularly a 
magazine of the Holy —— seems to me a 
happy inspiration.” —Rev. F. Augustine, O. S. B., 

isle, 


“Pages 25 and 26 (Science and Invention, 
Items of Interest) are a necessary and welcome 
relief. Great is the Children’s Page. It almost 
makes you feel young again.” —Rev. F. Edward, 
0. S. B., Washington, D. C 


“TI like THE GRAIL immensely. The Personal 
Chat is very clever and cannot fail to attract the 
attention of the readers. I enjoyed it all and like 
the application of Tennyson’s poem 
is too much of funereal solemnity about many re- 
ligious magazines and a departure from this with 
some joyousness and humor mixed in is very 
gratifying.”—Mrs. R. J. Hering. 


“We hail with delight the coming of your 
English publication, THE GRAIL, and hope it will 
meet with the success it deserves.”—L. Wm. Mer- 
ger, Southern Messenger, San Antonio. 


“Your first number is surprisingly ~~ -_ 
shows that the editor ‘knows how.’ wish 
you all kinds of success with your publication” 
—Rev. J. F. Duggan, Monitor, San Francisco. 


FRAGRANT FLOWERS FROM SMILING FIELDS 


The following quotation are from other friends 
and wellwishers: “It is just the kind of a paper 
I’ve been looking for.”—“I hasten to congratu- 
late you on your new venture and hope it may 
prove a ‘rip-roarin’ success.” —“Warmest and jol- 
liest welcome to THE GRAIL.”—“Your new ven- 
ture makes a good impression. I wish you every 
measure of success in the work.”—‘“Every de- 
partment and page, I think, is very valuable and 
has its special appeal and attractiveness.”—“The 
magazine is just splendid We hope soon 
to be joying the June issue of THE GRAIL—that 
is such a well chosen name for your magazine.” 
—‘May THE GrRalL fulfill its purposes beyond 
your fondest expectations.”—“I received the first 
copy of THE GRAIL and enjoyed it very much.”— 
“The first number of your monthly is very in- 
teresting and promises much for the future.” 
Fragrant nosegay, isn’t it? Pretty posies, flowers 
of rich and delicate hue: the haughty poppy 
stalking about with elevated chest and uplifted 
head, the red rose of charity, the lily of innocence, 
besides a host of other beauties. One, however, 
is missing, the humble violet. True, but then there 
is an abundance of these growing in our back 
yard and we can gather a handful whenever we 
feel so inclined. 
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THE GRAIL 


A Word to Our Readers 


It is gratifying to learn that our little paper 
has called forth such favorable comment. We 
are very grateful for the many kind words that 
have been spoken in its favor. It shall be our 
earnest endeavor, as was stated in the first issue, 
to make THE GRAIL a popular Catholic paper at 
a popular price, for it is to be a bond of union 
between us and our friends. It is our ardent 
desire, too, as stated before, to foster and pro- 
mote devotion to the adorable mystery of love 
in the Holy Eucharist. We hope also to be of 
assistance to the missions at home and abroad, 
and to this end we shall put forth our best efforts 
to encourage those young men to take up the work 
of the priesthood who feel within themselves a 
calling to so sublime a state. There is a great 
scarcity of priests all over the world: the for- 
ei missions, Europe, and our own land, are 
all suffering. In the frightful war just ended 
many priests were sacrificed on the altar of 
patriotism; many others have been carried off 
by disease. The ranks of the priesthood are 
materially thinned. White, indeed, are the har- 
vests and ready to be gathered in, but where 
are they who shall wield the sickle and bind the 
sheaves? 

OUR FIRST APPEARANCE 


By a singular coincidence the first complete 


copies of THE GRAIL came off the press late Holy 
Thursday afternoon, just about the time at which 
we commemorate the memorable Last Supper of 
our Lord, when He used the real Holy Grail, or 
chalice, for the first time, to change wine into 
His most precious blood. At what more fitting 
and appropriate time could THE GRAIL have 
sprung into existence? May the energies of our 
little paper be spent in promoting the interests 
of the adorable mystery of the Eucharist. 


THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


By their many spiritual and corporal works 
of mercy, the K. of C’s have gained a reputation 
as well as a place in society. By their charitable 
deeds and their heroic work in camp and on 
battiefield they have proved themselves a benev- 
olent order and have won their way into the 
hearts of all men. They have been a Godsend 
in the time of need and have gained universal 
respect. Theirs is an enviable popularity and 
they richly deserve all the credit they get.—What 
a blessing for our soldier boys were not the K. of 
C.. huts where wholesome recreation was fur- 
nished without danger to the faith. No one needs 
regret having given to a cause so worthy—and 
no one does. The funds collected for their war 
work are not begrudged them.—Their recent 
drive for new members brought splendid results. 
May the order flourish and continue to prove 
themselves valiant knights of justice and right- 
eousness and loyal sons of Holy Mother Church. 
But they still have a big work to do. This after- 
war period, which is a period of reconstruction, 
demands their earnest attention. They have an 
important role to perform in this laborious work 
of reconstruction, in this period of re-formin 
Society. With the cessation of hostilities an 


the signing of the terms of peace not all is done. 
Much remains te be settled before internal, that 
is, domestic, peace can be fully restored and 
established. Socialism, bolshevism, and the other 
“isms” are to be combated. Let the K. of C’s 
be up and doing. It takes wide-awake men to 
keep abreast of the times. We place great con- 
fidence in the K. of C’s. 


PLENARY INDULGENCE FOR ALL WHO AID 


THE CATHOLIC PRESS 


The following dispatch is making the rounds 
of the press: “His Eminence Cardinal Almaraz 
y Santos, Archbishop of Seville, is a prelate who 
has the propagation of the Good Press very much 
at heart, and believes in praying and working 
for this worthy cause. 

At his request, Pope Benedict has accorded a 
plenary indulgence to all the faithful of both 
sexes who on June 29th, the feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul, confess and communicate, taking part, 
both by prayer and the presentation of an offer- 
ing, in the observance of Catholic Press Day, 
which has been organized by the ecclesiastical 
authorities for this occasion. 

The indulgence is aes to the souls in 
Purgatory, and is availabl@not for the Spanish 
nation only, but for all Catholics of the entire 
world; so it is hoped that the faithful every- 
where will participate in this Day of the Good 
Press. The Holy Father’s mark of apprecia- 
tion should inspire all with an active interest 
2 the important work of the Apostolate of the 

ress.” 


THE MONTH OF JUNE 


June, the month of roses, is the month of the 
Sacred Heart. How many altars and statues of 
the Sacred Heart are laden with bright colored, 
sweet scented roses, the most beautiful and frag- 
rant that nature produces. The rose is a sym- 
bol of charity—love. The heart of man is the 
seat of love. The heart of Christ, the God-man, 
is a boundless ocean of immeasurable love. “Be- 
hold the Heart that has loved men so much,” 
He said to Blessed Margaret Mary. How true are 
His words, for He has given us innumerable 
proofs of His great love for us: His coming down 
from the glory and splendor of heaven, His liv- 
ing in poverty and misery and wretchedness for 
our sakes, His agony and passion and cruel death 
on the cross to save us, all betoken His undying 
love for us. But His love did not end with these 
demonstrations. Even before His torturers be- 
gan to maltreat. Him, His love provided means 
by which He might remain with us, to be near 
us in all our trials and needs, to comfort and 
console us. This loving Jesus not only wished to 
remain near us, but, more than this, He wished 
to unite Himself to us in the most intimate man- 
ner possible, to be our daily bread, our daily 
food. How can we ever repay such love? What 
can we do in return? How show our gratitude? 
All- He asks of us is love. “My child, give me 
thy heart.” Hard of heart, indeed, should we be 
and the most ungrateful of creatures, if we 
denied Him this one request. 





THE GRAIL 


Dedication 


OW that THE GRAIL is deemed worthy of a continuance, if we may judge from the 

many complimentary utterances we have heard, we hasten to place it at the feet 

of her who has made the Holy Eucharist a possibility for us, Mary, the Mother 
of God. From the beginning we consecrated our efforts to her and besought her 
blessing on the undertaking; and now that some measure of success has attended our 
efforts, we place THE GRAIL under the patronage of Our Lady of the Most Holy 
Sacrament. May our Blessed Mother obtain for us the blessing of heaven upon 
each issue that goes forth as well as upon each of our readers. 

“Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament” is a title that was bestowed upon Mary 
by the saintly founder of the Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament, Pere Eymard. 
Pius X, the pope of the Blessed Sacrament, approved of this title and granted for 
the invocation “Our Lady of the Most Holy Sacrament, pray for us,” an indulgence 
of 300 days, each time said before the Blessed Sacrament exposed. As Mary is 
truly the mother of Jesus, Who took His flesh and blood from her, and Who changes 
bread and wine into His body and blood, so is she truly the mother of Jesus in the 
Most Holy Sacrament of the altar. Let us often greet our Blessed Mother with this 
beautiful invocation, especially when we go to visit her Jesus, Who remains a lonely 
prisoner in the tabernacle. 

o 


PRAYER TO OUR LADY OF THE MOST BLESSED SACRAMENT 


O Virgin Mary, Our Lady of the Most Holy Sacrament, who art the glory of 
Christians, the joy of the universal Church, and the hope of the world, pray for 


us. Stir up in all the faithful devotion to the Most Holy Eucharist, that they may 


render themselves worthy to communicate every day. 


each time recited.) 


(An indulgence of 300 days 


Corpus Christi 


Another feast in June that is dear to the 
Sacred Heart as well to His devout clients, is 
Corpus Chirsti. On Holy Thursday we com- 
memorated the institution of the Most Holy Sac- 
rament of the altar. By divine inspiration the 
Church has set apart the Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday as the special feast of the Holy Eucha- 
rist. In churches where this can be done, the 
feast itself, together with its octave, that is, 
every day until the following Thursday inclusive, 
is celebrated in a most solemn manner. In places 
such as at St. Meinrad, where the ceremonies 
can be carried out fully, this high feast is made 
one of great solemnity. Immediately after high 
mass there is a grand procession on the grounds 
around the Abbey Church. The large concourse 
of people: school children, young folks, married 
men and women, various societies with banners; 
seminarians in cassock, surplice, and biretta; the 


religious of the community in habit and surplice; 
the deacons of the seminary in dalmatics; the 
priests of the abbey in chasubles, vested as for 
mass—all form a beautiful and impressive spec- 
tacle. Then, beneath a rich canopy, enclo 
within a golden monstrance,—borne in the hands 
of the Rt. Rev. Abbot,—comes He in Whose 
honor the procession has been instituted, Christ 
our Eucharistic Lord and King. For some days 
before this celebration preparations are made: 
the way, along which the procession is to wend, 
is festooned and hung with garlands and triumph- 
al arches are erected to honor the lowly G 
of Might. When the procession is over, benedic- 
tion is given and the Te Deum is sung. Through- 
out the entire octave solemn high mass is cele- 
brated before the Blessed Sacrament exposed, 
and each evening during the octave benediction 
is given again. 

















LADY OF THE MOST BLESSED SACRAMENT 
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The Holy Eucharist and the Higher Life 


ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


the religious life of our time. It is the fact 

that though all about us there are numerous 
evidences of a decay of religion and the gradual 
fading away of the religious spirit out of many 
lives, yet there is at the same time a valiant 
effort on the part of many to preserve at least 
the external appearance of something better than 
mere conventional morality. And so these people 
take up “ethical culture” or social service, or 
show interest in literature and art, in order not 
to be identified with the great mass of people 
who go through life without any ideal pursuits 
whatever—neither religious, nor artistic, nor cul- 
tural. These persons who so wish to differen- 
tiate themselves from the rank and file of people, 
who grovel in the sordid desires of sense, say 
that they are leading the “higher life.” For 
they assert that they are not like the lower 
classes surging all about them in the great city, 
and possessing no other interests beyond those 
born of the sensuous craving of the moment. 

Now such persons deserve some measure of 
credit for striving upward and.trying to keep 
themselves from sinking to the low level of those 
who recognize neither duty nor conscience, nei- 
ther God nor hereafter. They are not entirely 
lost for a nobler life and for finer ideals. Per- 
haps God will give them the grace to lift them- 
selves to a still loftier place and to find their 
way gradually out of the encircling gloom into 
the full light of His revealed truth. 

The Catholic, however, who enjoys the splendid 
blessings of fellowship in the one Church of 
Christ, needs not to cast about for helps to lead 
this “higher life,” a life of virtue and one raised 
above the sordid quests, which unfortunately 
hold down so many who know not the truth. 
These helps are not only freely offered, they are 
practically urged upon him. He can, if he so 
desire, live in a spiritual atmosphere, in an 
environnent hallowed by the very presence of the 
God of Light, the Author of all good gifts, the 
Source of all sanctity. He can, even in the course 
of a strenuous working day make acts of the love 
of God, he can turn his thoughts to the Taber- 
nacle or enter the church for a brief visit, on 
his way to or from his work. He has the privi- 
lege of being present at Mass every day and re- 
ceiving his God and Saviour into his own heart, 
during the Holy Sacrifice. 


A REMARKABLE phenomenon distinguishes 


This continual dwelling of the Eucharistic 
Christ in our midst—what a blessing it is for 
the children of the Church! What an incentive to 
remember their dignity as Christians, and, there- 
fore, to strive to lead “the higher life”! It is just 
because “those without” no longer have the per- 
petual presence of the Christ, the Son of God, in 
their meeting halls, that they are deprived of the 
marvellous helps flowing to the members of the 
Church which is blessed with the Sacrament of 
the Altar. How cold and desolate the “churches” 
of those who have rejected the Holy Eucharist! 
More deplorable than was the lot of the chosen 
people whom Jeremiah reproached for their in- 
fidelity, is the condition of souls, who are de- 
prived of the blessing of their Eucharistic Lord. 
“They have forsaken Me, the Fountain of Liv- 
ing water, and have digged to themselves cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 

For what has become of those Christian de- 
nominations which have rejected the doctrine of 
the mother Church? They have gradually lost 
more and more of the powerful, uplifting influ- 
ence, that springs from loving worship of the 
Redeemer. For the “higher criticism” has at- 
tempted to strip that Sacred Person of His di- 
vine attributes. The critics have dared to speak 
of Him as a visionary and a dreamer, who did 
not know His own mission. Hence the law He 
came to explain and to enforce, has no value. 
But like Pilate these audacious critics go further. 
They ask the despairing question: “What is 
truth?” Some even boldly say that there is no 
fixed body of religious truths, and no definite 
canons of right and wrong. No wonder then 
that there are men and women to-day who are 
casting about for a moral anchorage. No wonder 
that they base their hopes of leading a “higher 
life,” a somewhat better and worthier life than 
that of the unthinking and sin-steeped multitude, 
on devotion to art and literature and social ser- 
vice,—on interests, in a word, which, despite 
their excellence, keep them fixed in the pursuit of 
things of sense and time. 

But while those deprived of the benign presence 
of Christ, the Light of the World, are wandering 
in darkness, the Catholic has infallible certainty 
in matters of faith. And with this certainty 
comes a definite knowledge of his obligation to 
his God, to himself and to his fellow-man. He 
need not look to teachers and masters who them- 
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selves are ignorant of the ways.of truth and ot 
justice. For he has the privilege of Having ‘re- 
course to Him, who is “the way, the truth and 
the life.” He has a direct invitation from the 
Saviour to come to Him in all his darker hours, 
with the assurance that he will be comforted. 
What, in fact, would become of us without this 
perpetual presence of our Divine teacher and 
consoler on the altar of our churches? 

Christ remains there, even in the poorly deco- 
rated village church, to be a guide in the hour 
of conflict and a teacher when the soul is tempt- 
ed to listen to the specious reasoning of those 
who are opposed to His holy law. He remains 
with the sorrowing children of Eve to become 
unto them the food of the strong, so that they 
may not grow faint through "the years of life.” 
As Elias was refreshed in the desert by the 
wonderful food sent him from Heaven, so the 
children of the New Law are strengthened with 
the real “Panis de Coelo,” enabling them to go 
forward until they arrive at the Mountain of 
God, where they may see their God face to face. 

Since the worthy reception of this “food of the 
strong” requires freedom from sin and detach- 
ment from the debasing pursuits of those who 
know not God, frequent participation of the Di- 
vine banquet means progress in the “higher life.” 
And do not say that those who are “frequent 
communicants” are “no better than the rest of 
us.” Do not measure growth in holiness by cer- 
tain standards of conduct that rule in the world. 
It is true that the devout communicant who often 
approaches the Holy Table should gradually strip 


A holocaust thy heart must be, 

If thou wilt be a friend to Me; ; 
With fiames of love your heart must burn: 
Yourself deny, all creatures spurn. 


Thy heart is My eternal seat; 
Its joy can ne’er be full, complete, 

Until it rests in realms above 

Entirely filled with My own love. 





No idol can there be within; 
I cannot dwell where there is sin; 
My son, you must give Me your heart; 

I must have all, not just a part. 


Give Me Thy Heart 
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himself of faults that make him disagreeable to 


others or that are unbecoming in a Christian who 
has this powerful means of leading a life of union 
with Christ, which is the real “higher life.” But 
passion and human frailties may be deep-rooted 
and strong, and it is only persistent endeavour, 
cooperating with grace, that will enable these 
persons to measure up to the standard of spiri- 
tual holiness expected of them. Besides, if they 
did not have recourse to this mighty weapon for 
beating down sin and leading the higher life, they 
would be still more imperfect and much less suc- 
cessful in the spiritual warfare. This is readily 
shown by the unworthy ideals that sway so many 
persons who have broken with religion and whose 
only interests are those of this world and its 
fleshly desires. 

The Catholic, then, who belongs to what may 
be called the “Eucharistic” church, since it is 
inspired and guided and blessed a thousandfold 
by the perpetual indwelling of the Saviour under 
the Sacramental species, should be an example 
unto those who are stumbling through the night 
of sin and unbelief. To the members of this 
Church are addressed the words of the Master: 
“Let your light shine before men.” But they 
should not be satisfied with doing this. In all the 
manifold relations of life—in work and duty, in 
all their social business relations, as citizens, as 
parents, as employers or as servants, they ought 
to give to the world what it so sorely needs— 
the example of a “higher life,” the life based on 
the faithful observance of God’s commandments. 


My heart’s too small and will not hold 
Two loves within it#tiny fold; 

Establish, Lord, Thy throne in me 
And reign throughout eternity. 


My heart now beats in full accord 
With Thee, Who art my sovereign Lord; 

Keep love of creatures far away, 

That from Thy love I may not stray. 


My God, I’ll do Thy Holy Will 
Until this heart is cold and still 

In death; it must evaporate 

In fumes of love to perfect state. 


Oh, then, my Lord, my God I'll love 
With all my heart in home above; 
Eternity will not be long 
Enough to put my love in song. 


A. J. S. 
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The Shrine of Victory 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


AY had faded into a twilight of gray mist 
Dana somber stillness, and I became sub- 

merged by a flood of mystic fancies while 
lingering with the colonel before an old chateau 
on the edge of the village of Champfleury. Be- 
cause I was an American correspondent, the 
colonel, who a week before had arrived from 
Paris with his regiment, had invited me to spend 
a few days at his quarters. We had come out 
for a stroll. 

Up the road to the village we could see the red 
glow of bivouac fires reflected on contented faces 
of cuirassiers, each with his “kepi” jauntily 
perched on the side of his head, sitting about 
drinking coffee. With deepening dusk the can- 
non had hushed their mad bellowing. An old 
shepherd driving his white flock through a lane, 
across the highway, and off into the shadows 
again, disappeared like a phanton. The whir- 
ring crickets and twittering birds brought mes- 
sages of rest and contentment, dispelling for a 
moment, as if by a misty dream, the knowledge 
that but a few miles away Red Cross surgeons 
and nurses were hurrying down to the trenches 
to minister to the wounded, and soldiers were 
burying their dead. 

Looking off across broad undulations of open 
fields, we inhaled a solemn peace which hovered 
over misty autumn meadows rippling and glisten- 
ing in the rising moon’s pale light; but I turned 
curiously from the scene as the colonel said, “A 
mystery hangs about this chateau and garden, 
Monsieur. A white-haired lady, sad and beauti- 
ful, lives here. The“Villagers say that, as long 
as anybody can remember, the chateau has stood 
gloomy and solitary with closed shutters. It 1s 
rumored that forty-seven years ago, some one 
very dear to Mademoiselle fell under enemy bul- 
lets. He is buried in the garden. Ever since, 
with one servant she has kept close within her 
home and she has a portrait draped in crepe 
enshrined there.” 

“Do the village-folk visit her?” I asked. 

“No, no, Monsieur, her chateau, majestic in its 
well kept, expansive garden, fills them with awe. 
They shiver as they pass.” 

“Why so?” I ventured. 

“Because of the grave in the garden, unmarked 
by a tombstone but sentineled, instead, by a wide- 
spreading bush laden with white roses of wond- 
rous fragrance. It dominates everything in the 


garden. It blooms when other shrubs are bare. 
They say, Monsieur, that often when the twilight 
is deepening or when the mystery-laden moon- 
light prevails, Mademoiselle may be seen kneel- 
ing at the grave, caressing the rose-bush. Who 
knows, bon ami? Perhaps we shall see her now. 
Everthing is favorable,” whispered the colonel, 
bristling with contagious expectation. 

We crossed the road, approached the hedge 
stealthily, and peeped among the shadows. A 
seemingly great stretch of time yielded no grati- 
fication to our tense curiosity till at length a light 
gleamed through the shutters of the gallery half- 
hidden by straggling ivy. A breeze carrying the 
perfume of roses stirred the leaves on the vines, 
swayed the tall poplars bordering the garden, 
and kept rhythm to the splashing of a fountain. 
Despite the entrancing beauty of air and sky 
in which we revelled, we at length grew impa- 
tient with fruitless watching and were about to 
return to the fort, when suddenly we heard a 
rasping sound, and turning quickly we saw a 
stately lady step out through a swinging window 
on the gallery. We were gratified at last. How 
splendid this symbol of purity, patriotism, and 
loveliness aureoled in white, enshrouded in a 
bridal veil, and waving the tricolor! Wondrous 
vision! But was it one of fancy’s pranks or a 
frolicking trick of the moonbeams? Was it a 
spirit or a creature of flesh and blood floating 
down the sunken steps, on and on, down the 
fleur-de-lis bordered path of the garden? A 
mourning dove close by crooned its sad_ melody 
and weird shadows and gleams of moonlight 
fftted over Mademoiselle (surely it was she) as 
she sped onward and knelt with drooping head 
at the foot of the moss-blanketed grave. 

Rigidly holding my breath, I wondered at the 
intensity of prolonged grief which engulfed this 
fragile maid of other years. At last, with light 
and shadow playing intermittently over her pale 
features, she glided to the rose-bush, where she 
hovered with outstretched arms and face turned 
upward, as before a holy image at a shrine. 
Waves of sympathy surged over me as Made- 
moiselle weirdly, softly chanted a dirge every 
pause in which was bridged by the mourning 
dove’s refrain. 

When the final notes had tremblingly died a- 
way, Swaying now in the black shadows of ghast- 
ly tree-trunks and now in the sheen of moon- 
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light, Mademoiselle knelt again, now agonizing 
and now embracing the rose-bush reverently while 
appearing to drink in its fragrance. 

Having prayed long and fervently she eagerly 
gathered several roses, kissed them passionately, 
and held them to her breast, seeming to thrill 
with a sweet rhapsody. Then—did we witness 
a fantastic play of uplifting moonlight or an 
ethereal spirit ascending from the roses in re- 
sponse to her caresses? A wave of glory seemed 
to emanate from the blossoning shrub and to 
undulate toward the expectant maiden. The air 
became freshly permeated with scent of roses 
and the faintest of faint, alluring melodies 
seemed to breathe all about. 

Resplendent spectacle! Mademoiselle was 
transformed into a vision of radiant joy! Won- 
deringly mute, I glanced sharply at the colonel. 
He, too, seemed to be marveling about the nature 
and meaning of this solitary woodland drama. 
What secret grief and aftermath of holy joy 
pictured here, I bewilderingly asked myself. Were 
we base intruders at a sacred scene, a blissful 
communing of kindred souls, or were our heads 
really turned with witchery of faint breeze and 
shifting moonlight? 

The scene drew and held us as a magnet. Made- 
moiselle bent over the grave, listening intently 
at first, then dreamily. Soon she arose trium- 
phant, glorified, grasping the staff of the tri- 
color as she tossed its silken’folds aloft! Envel- 
oped in the silvery moonlight, crushing the roses 
to her heart, she stood like Joan d’Arc, victor- 
ious, exalted! 

Time sped. The bugle-call, “Lights out!” was 
sounding at the fort. 

“Au revoir, Francois. Au revoir,” she mur- 
mured, kissing the roses and waving them toward 
the grave. A sudden wind soughed through the 
trees, rippled along the tricolor, fanned the 
bridal veil and abruptly fled away as Mademoi- 
selle, retreating toward the chateau to the accom- 
paniment of the lullaby of the fountain and 
the crooning of the mourningdove, drifted a- 
mong the shadows. 

We started from an awesome spell to one of 
wondering admiration when, some moments later, 
Mademoiselle stood upon the gallery of the cha- 
teau. Defiantly uplifting and waving the tricolor, 
with uptossed head she exclaimed in suppressed, 
impassioned voice, “Vive la republique!” 

Surely—yes—truly, she imagined the roses on 
the grave in the garden were echoing in a vague, 
ethereal way, “Vive la republique!” 

At reveille the next mourning Champfleury 
was aroused by news from the front. A courier 
rode over the country-side shouting, “Victory! 
Victory!” The chateau burst open. The shut- 
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ters were thrown wide, and at all the windows 
tricolor flags appeared. “Old Glory” fluttered 
triumphantly from the gallery. A joyous thrill 
seemed to shake the house from cellar to attic 
and a silken tricolor was planted on the grave 
in the garden. 

As the strains of the Marseillaise swept from 
the fort, Mademoiselle robed in white and be- 
decked with roses tripped gayly down the garden 
path. At the grave she wheeled about, saluted 
the Stars and Stripes and, turning impulsively, 
she triumphed, “Rest peacefully, Francois, justice 
is at hand.” 

Soon joy-mad villagers came flocking from 
every corner of the town and from the farms 
of the adjacent country-side for, twas rumored, 
a wondrous thing had happened. Mademoiselle 
had come out into the sunshine! Mademoiselle 
was in the gardefi, gathering roses! Impossible! 
Nay, ’twas true. There she was prancing, curt- 
seying, and chorusing with the rest of them, 
“Le jour de gloire est arrive!” 

Cheer after cheer rang out as ecstasy swept 
the crowd. The people surged nearer round the 
garden, holding high their fluttering flags. Now 
at double-quick came the coloned and his men 
to join in the revelry. They halt suddenly for 
Mademoiselle was talking earnestly. 

“On the day this war began the sons of 
France pledged themselves to fight for her ideals, 
to fight and not to yield; to persevere until 
heroic Belgium had been freed, until France 
had retaken Alsace and Lorraine! I am one 
of her loyal daughters rejoicing today in her 
victory!” 

Ardent hand-clapping and lusty cheers greet- 
ed this declaration. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle,” said the colonel saluting, 
“those are noble words. You should have com- 
muned thus daily with your neighbors. Why, 
I pray, did you persist in secluding yourself 
from them?” 

“Ah, Monsieur, forty-seven years ago my fiance 
wearing the badge of the tricolor went away 
to fight. Since he fell under enemy bullets, i 
have never passed my garden gate, but today, 
ah! today I’ve given him to God. My ghastly 
dream of hate has fled!” 

“Mademoiselle’s Victory!” exclaimed a fair 
young girl tossing her flag aloft. 

“Victory!” echoed the exultant crowd. 

“Victory! indeed,” Mademoiselle acquiesced. 
“Come with me now, good friend, to the little 
church beyond th@purial ground. I want to lay 
these roses on the altar there, a thank-offering 
to my God. Long have I worshiped at a ghastly 
shrine. In gloom and hatred I’ve dreamed away 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Salvation of the Soul 


A. J.S. 


AN, in this mortal life, is burdened with 

many cares which fill his soul to distraction. 

Of all things there is but one that is ab- 
solutely necessary, the salvation of the immortal 
soul. 

Many years ago the question was asked, “What 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” This 
question has never been answered. Again, Jesus 
said, “What doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, and suffer the loss of his own 
soul?” The soul is more valuable than all the 
material wealth of the universe; therefore we 
cannot set a price upon the soul. If a man 
gained the whole world, which is not apt to hap- 
pen, and could even command the heavenly bodies 
and should lose his soul, his life would have been, 
in the ultimate analysis, an utter failure. 

The reason is not far to seek. Our present 
life is filled with many miseries and it passes 
like a shadow. The comforts of the body last 
only for a time; the soul endures forever. When 
we fail to care for the soul, we fail in our main 
duty; we lose all. 

Our Savior often referred to the salvation of 
the soul and said that it is the one thing neces- 
sary. We should make it our business to save 
our souls. 

Since the material world is too insignificant for 
us to draw a comparison from, we must rely upon 
our reason and divine revelation to learn the 
greatness of the soul. 

What does our reason tell us about the soul? 
It tells us very much. We are conscious of the 
fact that we can think, reason, form conclusions, 
render decisions, solve intricate problems, invent, 
advance and make progress, sometimes foretell 
future events. These things tell us that we pos- 
sess a rational spirit. We can learn indefinitely 
and rapidly; if we know three languages, we 
can learn as many more, and our capability will 
not be exhausted. We also become teachers and 
impart to our fellow-men the knowledge we pos- 
sess. We speak a language and are able to com- 
municate to our neighbors our innermost thoughts 
and sentiments, pleasures and pains. There is 
also within every man the conviction that all 
does not end with the grave. ason, then, tells 
-us that we are possessed of 4 wonderful power, 
“which we call the soul. . 

In the next place we shall turn our attention 
to divine revelation. When God created the ma- 


terial world, we read that He spoke the word and 
the various things were made. He said, “Let 
there be light, and light was made.... Let the 
earth bring forth the green herb, and such as may 
seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit, after its 
kind, which may have seed in itself upon the 
earth; and it was so done.... Let the waters 
bring forth the creeping creature having life, 
and the fowl that may fly over the earth under 
the firmament of heaven.... Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature in its kind, cattle and 
creeping things, and beast of the earth, accord- 
ing to their kinds. And so it was done.” 

All things on earth were made with litttle 
ceremony; but when it came to the making of 
man, God did not say, let the earth bring forth 
man. Man, being greater than the material 
world, could not be produced by it. All other 
creatures seem to have been produced by the 
earth, and, as God’s command is always creative, 
He at the same time gave to the earth and the 
water the necessary fecundity to follow that com- 
mand. 

Since man is so far superior to the material 
world, it would not have been in keeping with 
reason, nor with the divine plan, to have man 
produced by some inferior agency. The Sacred 
Scriptures tell us that God said, “Let us make 
man to our own image and likeness; and let 
him have dominion over the fishes of the sea, and 
the fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field, 
and the whole earth, and every creeping creature 
that moveth upon the earth.” 

“Let us make man,” as though the three divine 
persons were holding a consultation. God wished 
to make a creature which would stand at the 
head of this material world. Man was to be 
“the missing link” between Heaven and earth. 
Such a creature must be composed of spirit and 
of earth. All things on earth were made for 
man, but man was made for God. Man was to 
be the lord of the earth; therefore God made him 
an image of the Lord of Heaven and of Earth. 

God formed the body of man out of the slime 
of the earth and breathed into it an immortal 
spirit. “To God’s own image and likeness did 
God create both male and female.” We are imi- 
tations of God, reprints of God. God is the origi- 
nal and perfect being, we are patterned after 
Him. 

The fact that we are made according to the 
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very image of God should inspire us with a sense 
of pride, and fill us with joy and thanksgiving. 
We should strive to honor our prototype and be 
doers of His most holy will. Just as the good 
father’s greatest pleasure is to behold his sons 
true imitators of himself and walk according to 
his wise counsels, so is God pleased to see His 
image and likeness walk the ways of His com- 
mands. 

If sin had not entered into this world, we would 
be inclined towards that which is good, and would 
be worthy children of our Father. We would 
appreciate the fact that we are the images of 
God. That we ,are the images of God, now, 
makes little impression on us, and when we do 
recall this fact we might say, “it goes in one 
ear and out of the other.” 

That you may grasp to some extent the mean- 
ing of what the image of God is, let me suppose 
that you possessed a true likeness of the Son of 
God in human form. This picture is true to 
life in every detail, giving the countenance, the 
expression of the face, the symmetry of the 
figure. If you did have such a likeness of Jesus 
Christ you would take the greatest care of it; 
you would place it in the most honorable part 
of your home; you would see to it that the moth 
did not destroy it, or the elements do it harm; 
you would tolerate no person who would speak 
irreverently about it; it would be your greatest 
treasure. People would come from the ends of 
the earth to behold it, admire it, make copies of 
it, write books about it. 

Now what is a picture? At best it is without 
life, a piece of canvas with oil and colors put 
thereon in harmony to produce a likeness; yet 
you would take such great care of it. The image 
and living likeness of God, which you are, is 
unspeakably greater than that picture. “How 
careless Christians are with the image of their 
God! They will expose their souls to all manner 
of temptations, permit the devils to steal them 
and mutilate them, follow their passions and be- 
smear them with the leprosy of sin. 

If we could behold a human soul in all its 
beauty, we would be tempted to worship it.. A 
soul filled with sin is such a sad contradiction of 
what it ought to be that it would strike terror 
into the marrow of our bones. 

The body should be the faithful servant of the 
soul. What do we generally notice? The soul is 
the slave of the body. Many people are worry- 
ing from morning to night about what they shall 
put on and what they shall eat. The heathens 
do such things. 

When our bodies are afflicted with disease, we 
are careful to seek for a skilful physician so 
that death may be warded off. We tell him our 
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pitiful story of shame and expose our ugly 
wounds and willingly submit to any kind of an 
operation, if only thereby we may live. The soul 
may be sick unto death eternal and we give it 
no attention, nor do we seek the physician of the 
soul to have our sins removed. Just as disease 
will bring death to the body, if it is not cured, 
so will sin bring upon the soul eternal death. We 
are so very careful about the body and so ex- 
tremely reckless with our souls. 

In the next place we shall consider the value 
of the soul in another way. We are a commercial 
people and are accustomed to exchange articles 
for a price. 

The soul has cost us little, for God has given 
it to us gratis; but the price paid for it should 
teach us its@®alue. What labors did not Jesus 
endure! He Who was infinitely happy and rich 
came down from Heaven into a poor stable; He 
Who was almighty hangs upon the bosom of a 
helpless woman, flees from his enemies. Thirty- 
three years of prayer and of suffering, thirty- 
three years of privation and mortification, and, 
finally, He consummated all on the cross. He 
shed the last drop of His heart’s blood for the 
salvation of our souls. Oh that awful price! 

Think also of the dignity of the Laborer; He 
was the all-wise God and could not have made 
a mistake. He did not pay too great a price. 
We might permit our fancy to run riot with our 
judgment and pay an exorbitant price for an 
article; Jesus could not be accused of such folly. 
He knew how valuable we are and understood 
how terrible, how unspeakable a thing it is for 
a soul, made to the image and likeness of God, 
to spend eternity in hell in the company of the 
damned. 

True we are not as valuable as the blood of 
Christ. Jesus, heowever, did not think it too 
much to offer the last drop of His heart’s blood, 
so that we might learn to appreciate our soul, 
learn to love Him, and by so doing save our soul. 

Saint Peter wrote these words to the faithful 
of his day: “You are not bought with gold and 
silver, but with the precious blood of Christ.” 
Consider that price! Do you value your soul? 
Do you labor earnestly to save it? These are the 
important questions. Ask yourself if you belong 
to those who serve the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. If so, you are walking on the broad and 
easy way which leads to destruction. Anyone 
can walk that road. The Christian should walk 
the narrow path which requires a mastery over 
self. 

Let each say: “Jesus has purchased me with 
much labor and at the price of His Precious 
Blood, I must be very valuable and worth sav- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Conde of the West 


Jean Baptiste le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville 
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CATHEDRAL, MOBILE, ALABAMA 


Majestic Louis, lordliest of kings, 

Around whose throne imperishably clings 

The glow of victory, with radiance 

Of Art’s awakening in storied France. 

Lord of a triple empire, longed to fiy 

His Fleur de Lys ’neath furthest stranger sky 

And fling his Oriflamme in golden blaze 

Beyond Atlantic’s boundless, billowy ways, 

From savage wilds, an empire new to wrest 

And claim Bienville, Conde of the West. 

HE Associated Press dispatches telling of the 
| celebration in Paris, Oct. 23, of the two hun- 
dreth anniversary of the signing of a decree 

by the French king, Louis XIV, to Bienville for 
the founding of the city of New Orleans, brings 
clearly back to our minds and to our time a 
wonderful figure in the history of the Southwest, 
Jean Baptiste Le Moyne,Sieur de Bienville. What 
glamoured memories of Gallic grace and Hispan 
fire his name evokes. Even before he had founded 


‘and the mothers of old Mobile. 


at Tchoutchouma, the Indian name of the village 
that was the site of New Orleans, the Sieur had 
already founded Fort Louis de la Mobile, at the 
head of the beautiful Bay of Mobile. 

We thought Washington was long in obtain- 
ing his monument, but his came within a century, 
while two hundred years rolled around before 
Bienville was memorialized in stone in old Mobile, 
the city he loved so well. However for nearly 
a century there had been a pretty park in the 
heart of the city that bore his name and genera- 
tions of children played under the moss-festooned 
oaks and learned and spoke his name as that of 
a friend. Here in this park, while the life of 
the city flows around it, a handsome granite 
cross has been erected to the memory of Jean 
Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville and foun- 
der of Mobile. 

We stand beside the cross and read the name. 
The clang of the electric cars dies away. The 
fashjonably dressed crowd fades. The paved 
streets are muddy roads and French cavaliers, 
Indians and traders pass before our mental vi- 
sion. Down a few squares, where the bright 
river gleams through the opening of the street, 
there are no longer ocean steamers of to-day. 
There is the old “Pelican” at the wharf, coming 
from Quebec with her precious cargo of more 
than a score of pretty Canadian girls, white cap- 
ped and rosy, each bearing her little box, her 
casket with her modest dowry from the French 
government, the “casket girls” of our colonial 
history, coming to be the wives of the colonists 
For Bienville, 
French Canadian adventurer and founder of cit- 
ies, young in years, was wise in his knowledge 
of the human heart and so when his colonists be- 
gan to grow weary of the hardships and loneli- 
ness of the new land he sent to Canada for a 
ship load of young girls. We can see the hand- 
some, stately Sieur walking down to meet this 
rare cargo. We can imagine the sort of recep- 
tion committee that came to the “Pelican” that 
far-off July day. We can think of the wonder 
and the terror even of those French girls, the 
curiosity of the Indians and the colonists, the 
marriage that followed and then—O wise Sieur 
de Bienville—no more lone, homesick settlers but 
contented men with wives and children to bind 
them to the new soil. Of all the many adventures 
of Bienville, and they were many and stirring, 
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nothing seems more striking evidence of his 
wisdom and foresight—except his selection of the 
beautiful shores of Mobile Bay for his favorite 
settlement—than this enterprise of his in giving 
to his colonists real homes. 

Although Bienville lived to the ripe age of 
eighty and had served his king in distant lands 
nearly fifty years, he was but thirty when he 
made his first settlement at Biloxi and then, find- 
ing the location of Mobile more desirable, re- 
moved his headquarters to that place. Mobile 
was the first capital of Louisiana, the immense 
territory that the brothers Iberville, Serigny, 
Chateauguay and Bienville claimed for their 
sovereign and named in his honor. This is the 
princely domain that Jefferson, the far-seeing 
philosopher purchased from Napoleon and that 
the shortsighted Corsican, military wonder that 
he was, bartered for mushroom monarchies in 
Europe, to find thrones for every member of nis 
family. Napoleon’s monarchies are forgotten, 


while the Louisiana Purchase is an empire of ci- 
ties, though Jefferson purchased it over the vehe- 
ment protest of the thrifty New England con- 
gressmen, the price they objected to would not 
now purchase a block in one of the great cities 
of this territory. 

The keeping of the two-hundredth anniversary 


of the signing of the decree by Louis XIV, auth- 
orizing Bienville in his founding of the cities of 
the Southwest, will revive much history of this 
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wonderful man, the Conde of the West, for his 
exploits equalled and even excelled in permanent 
results those of the great hero of the Orient. An 
American commission has gone to Paris to help 
the celebration. Bienville’s history will be fully 
written, so in this article we will only give to 
Canada, the New France, the enviable credit of 
his nativity. 

Bienville was born in Montreal, Feb. 24, 1680, 
the son of Charles Le Moyne de Bienville. He 
was one of nine brothers nearly all of them sturdy 
adventurers and some of them his associates. He 
died in Paris, March 7, 1767. 

In 1739 he went to France and lived in re- 
tirement. Like Columbus Bienville did not reap 
a large harvest of gratitude or compensation from 
his King for the new world he gave to France. 
After forty years of service in the wilds of the 
Southwest he lived his latter years in a cloud of 
censure for expeditions that were unsuccessful. 
His magnificent successes, the great cities he 
founded, the immense wealth he poured upon 
France, were all forgotten and only his few fail- 
ures were remembered. 

One last word to this great man sleeping in his 
honored grave in the cemetery at Montmartre 
and whose memory the cities of the Southwest 
love so well. While at times the Indians near 
Bienville’s settlements showed signs of hostility, 
their general intercourse with the French was 
friendly. In flood and fever and famine—and 
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Bienville’s colonies had them all and sometimes 
all at the same time—the Sieur was the friend 
and tireless helper and adviser both of Indian 
and colonist. Pretty traditions come down to us 
of friendship interchanged, of Indian warnings 
of flood and fever, of French aid in famine time, 
of Bienville’s call to far-off Quebec for ship loads 
of food to feed both Indians and colonists. 

The name of Bienville, that will be so honored 
and remembered for the next few months, is wov- 
en all around Mobile and it seems but a step, a 
handshake across the two centuries, to meet the 
gallant Sieur with La Salle, “Notary of the 
King,” and others of that brave company. We 
have only to walk up to the stately Cathedral 
that replaces the church of woven boughs of Bien- 
ville’s day and standing on ground given by the 
Spanish King when Spain’s flag flew over Mobile, 
and there we will find archives and records go- 
ing back to the days of the Sieur, marriages, 
births and deaths penned by the long dead hands 
of Bienville’s missionaries. 

Mobile of the Five Flags, for five banners and 
five different governments have claimed her alle- 
giance in the two hundred years since Bienville. 
There were the fleur de lys of France, the red 
banner of Spain, the flag of England, the Stars 
and Stripes, the Confederate flag and then and 
now and forever Old Glory. Well might the 


shade of Bienville say to the city of his love: 


Upon the shore 
Of my Bay beautiful I watch no more 
The Lilies of my France, but blooms apace 
Britain’s bright banner for a sturdy space, 
Then fades and vanishes: the Spaniard’s red, 
Rebellious standard then is far outspread 
And then—O dream swifter for I see 
A Starry Sign, the Symbol of the Free. 


When Shrove Tuesday comes around, why we 
are just back again with Bienville from whose 
day has come down to us the merry Mardi Gras. 
Mobile was the first city to celebrate in a public 
manner and to ask the outside world to help her 
celebrate the carnival of the older Latin coun- 
tries. All that modern science can do to beauti- 
fy this celebration is done but we go back to 
Bienville to find its origin in our land. His 
colonists have handed down to us their French 
love of gayety and it matches the city they select- 
ed and like them we can forget for a few days the 
shadows and bask in the sunshine and merriment 
of the Mardi Gras Carnival. 


The grace of the Eucharist is greater than 
that of the Incarnation; for in the Incarnation 
God deified only His soul and His sacred human- 
ity, but in this sacrifice He deifies all men.—St. 
Theresa. 
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Salvation of the Soul 


(Continued from page 45) 
ing. Even though I cannot understand my great- 
ness, I will always remember the price paid. I 
resolve to save my soul no matter what it costs 
me.” 

In order to show us in another way the value 
of our souls the Redeemer resolved to remain 
with the children of men in the Holy Sacrament 
of the Altar. Jesus, being God, foresaw all the 
coldness, indifference, sacrileges, that would be 
committed against Him in this Sacrament of 
Love; yet He did not hesitate to give Himself, 
bearing all insult and injury, making thousands 
His master, becoming a prisoner, so that He 
might assist us and inflame our hearts with Di- 
vine Love. Look to your Saviour in the Holy 
Eucharist silently pleading for you to save your 
immortal soul. 

We can even learn a lesson from our adversary 
who never ceases, day and night, to do all he can 
to entrap souls and lead them to destruction. He 
exerts every energy to bring the image and like- 
ness of God down to eternal perdition. 

Oh man, you carry with you eternal life! You 
are now preparing your eternal lot. It will be 
either one of misery, which God forbid; or it will 
be one of happiness. This thought of eternity 
has caused many men and women to forsake the 
world and choose a life of solitude and of pen- 
ance. . What if we did fast and subject ourselves 
to the most rigorous mortifications for the short 
space of this present life? It would soon be a 
thing of the past. Eternity is everlasting; life 
is a passing shadow. 

No wonder the Saviour said: fear not him who 
can kill the body, but fear Him who can cast 
both body and soul into hell. If thy hand, or thy 
foot scandalize thee, cut it off, and cast it from 
thee. It is better for thee to go into life maimed, 
than having two hands or two feet, to be cast into 
everlasting fire. If thy eye scandalize thee, 
pluck it out, and cast it from thee. It is better 
for thee having one eye to enter into life, than 
having two eyes to be cast into hell-fire. 

“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and suffer the loss of his own soul?” 


The Shrine of Victory 

(Continued from page 43) 
the days, the weeks, the burdening years. Night 
after night forgetful ever of God’s forgiveness 
and mercy, forgetful of His eternal love, here 
at this hallowed grave I’ve prayed for my hour 
of revanche. Ah, I was, indeed, wicked; but now, 
at last, I remember the thorn-crowned Master. 
Come, let us worship at His shrine!” 
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TS 
NOTICE 


All students of Universities, Colleges, and 
Academies in the province of Cincinnati 
are invited to send delegates to the First 
Provincial Conference of the CATHOLIC 
STUDENTS’ MISSION CRUSADE to be 
convened at Jasper College, Jasper, Indiana, 
July 8 to 11, 1919. This conference will 
organize the province for the work of the 
Crusade. It is desired that exery school be 
represented by one or more delegates. 
Write immediately to the St. Meinrad Sem- 
inary Unit, St. Meinrad, Indiana, which 
has charge of arrangements for the Con- 
ference. The Seminary Unit will care for 
all delegates. 


TMU 
WHAT THE CRUSADE IS 


PU 


The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade orig- 
inated among the Fathers of the Divine Word 
and the students of St. Mary’s Mission House, 
at Techny, Ill., where it was formally inaugurat- 
ed, in July, 1918, by a conference of students 
representing some thirty universities, colleges, 
and mission societies of the United States and 
Canada. The headquarters of the Crusade are 
at present located at St. Mary’s of the West, 
Cincinnati, in charge of Dr. Francis Beckman, 
NY D., rector of the seminary. Its field secre- 
tary is Mr. Floyd Keeler of the Apostolic Mission 
House, Washington, D. C., and its president is 
the Rt. Rev. Thomas Shahan, S. T. D., LL. D., 
of the Catholic University. 

Like all things else, quoad natum, the Crusade 
indeed has a local habitation and name, but there 
is nothing private or provincial about its consti- 
tution or its aim. It is allied to no particular 
religious order or mission society, neither is it 
confined to any particular missionary enterprise, 
but, briefly, it purposes to help all missions— 
home and foreign—by the united and consecrated 
endeavors of all Catholic students. It does not 
invade any missionary fields already occupied, 
nor is it designed to impede or supplant any 
mission societies already in existence, but rather 
seeks to have those fields more intensely culti- 
vated and those societies more generally and 
earnestly supported by Catholics and particularly 
by Catholic students. An institution, university, 
college, or academy, where mission work is al- 
ready being done, or in which a mission society 
is already organized, will not have to change 
either the nature of that work or constitution 
of that particular society in order to be a part 
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THE SACRED HEART FOR THE WORLD —THE WORLD FOR THE SACRED HEART 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 


St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT 


of the universal movement in behalf of the mis- 
sions. 

The. Crusade does not collect funds for the 
agency. The individual units are only required 
to give an almost nominal per capita tax of 25 
cents per year to pay the bare expenses of the 
central office. This per capita tax, and a quarter- 
ly report of mission activities, constitutes the 
sum total of the membership requirements of 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. 

By identifying itself with this movement, no 
mission society will lose anything of its autonomy, 
independence, or liberty of action, a bit more, to 
use a big comparison, than did the nations of 
old lose theirs by uniting in those glorious cru- 
sades to save the life of Christendom. A clear 
understanding of these facts will make it easy 
for any Catholic student body to unite itself 
with the Crusade, a movement destined, by the 
help of God, to accomplish great things for His 
honor and glory. 


A letter from Rev. William Rachor, of Crown 
Point, Ind., is a joy forever. It reads: “The 
excellent report of the St. Meinrad’s Seminary 
Unit has had several perusals, each with greater 
interest and admiration. Indeed God has watered 
with abundant graces the little seed planted in 
the hearts of St. Meinrad’s seminarians. May 
He continue to bless the work of the prospective 
priests of St. Meinrad’s, and may the spirit of 
the great St. Benedict pervade their hearts unto 
the spreading of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 
Words without action do not mean much.” True 
to his preachment, Father William enclosed a 
five dollar bill and signed himself plain “Bill.” 
God give us more “bills” like this! 


The Methodist budget for Japanese missions 


alone, in 1919, is forty million. Our “budget” 
for this year, for all the missions, is one million 
and we'll make more Catholics with that one 
million than they’ll make heretics with forty 
times as much. 


The next issue will contain the Unit’s report 
for the whole scholastic year. 


A LETTER FROM FATHER FORD 


St. Meinrad Seminary Unit was rejoiced to 
receive a letter from its adopted missionary in 
China, Father Francis Xavier Ford, who was 
one of the first three sent out from the American 
Foreign Mission Seminary at Maryknoll. If let- 
ters indicate anything, or if there be anythi 
in a name, the Apostle of India can be prou 
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of his successor in Kwong Tung, China. Father 
Ford writes: 

The last few months have been spent by me 
in finding out how thoughtful and kind my friends 
are, but the really heartening surprise was to 
receive your letter telling me I’m the adopted 
son of St. Meinrad’s Unit of the Student’s Mis- 
sion Crusade. It arrived in Yeungkong only at 
Christmas time when we were unpacking and 
setting up housekeeping and as Procurator I’ve 
been rather busy in learning the ups and downs 
of marketing with a coinage that varies in value 
daily, so you'll have to overlook the unavoidable 
neglect in thanking you for the privilege you 
have given me. 

Thanks for the Godspeed you sent along to 
us. I feel you mean it and it goes a long way 
towards making the breaking-in process more 
enjoyable. I fear you will be disappointed in me, 
as far as personal hairbreadth escapes go, but I 
may be able to shed a little light on how a new- 
comer views things Chinese and take you with 
me from time to time in my new experiences. 
What a youngster lacks in knowledge is some- 
times supplied by vividness 

But before going into details about this end 
of the wire, I want to congratulate you on the 
bigness of your hearts in entering the Crusade. 
I am a bit jealous of the advantages it will give 
you over others who have not been in touch with 
the Foreign Missions. When I first expressed my 
interest in the Missions thirteen years ago, I 
was met on all sides by surprise and implicit 
doubts as to my soundness of mind in troubling 
myself with what was evidently unpracticable 
for Americans who had enough to do at home. 
A generation of priests who have carefully stud- 
ied the Mission problems will have a broader 
outlook on Catholic matters and a love for the 
souls of all mankind that will react on their daily 
ministry and on the mission field. 

But to introduce ourselves. “We” are quite an 
army, as the Chinese number armies. When we 
left Canton one evening to begin the history of 
the American Mission of Yeungkong, we were: 
Our cicerone, Father Gauthier, an old veteran 
in the Lower Quang Tung Province; twenty-five 
years have made him a familiar figure to the 
Chinese and they say of him he speaks Cantonese 
unusually well. Another missioner of long stand- 
ing, though in the wilds of North Carolina, is 
our Superior, Fr. Price, while we younger priests 
are Fr. Walsh of Maryland; Fr. Meyer of Iowa 
and myself from New York. A teacher of Chi- 
nese, two boys: A-han and A-tsz, an old cate- 
chist and three women eatechists completed the 
party with our bedding, food for the voyage 
(including a live chicken), their bedding and a 
stove and chairs and plates for our new house- 
keeping venture at Yeungkong. 

We climbed into our boat late at night.—It’s a 
whole story in itself, but we shan’t delay over 
it.—When there were five huge barges to choose 
from and no one positive of the right, it was a 
job to find our bearings in a crowd of sweating, 
shouting Chinese. But our cabins were snug, 
too much so far the average American whose 
head bumps the roof when standing, and whose 
legs are too long for the bunk, but we were tired 
and didn’t realize we were sleeping on a board 
till morning. Two days of close company with 
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fattened pigs and geese and ducks landed us home 
in Yeungkong. 

But it might be more enlightening on mission 
life to describe our first mission trip into the 
interior. It’s as hard to describe as your first 
dose of ether, but here goes. We left early on 
a Saturday morning, taking dinner close on our 
breakfast, for we were dubious about supper. 
Father Price wrote a long letter, ibly making 
his will and disposing of his royalities, while Fr. 
Gauthier like an old hand smoked up to the last 
minute and then packed all his luxuries in a neat, 
portable bundle. He insisted we include in our 
bundles wash basins, blankets, dishes and the 
Mass vestments, and we looked like Peary & Co. 
as we set out with two porters, A-han the in- 
dispensable Chief Cook and three chairs. Pak- 
Wan was the destination, about three and a half 
hours’ walk away across rice fields, mountain 
paths, broken bridges, and Fr. Gauthier thought 
the distance too great for Fr. Price’s legs. As 
a matter of fact Fr. Price’s 180 Ibs. weighed 
more heavily on his own mind than on the shoul- 
ders of the two huskies, and he bravely walked 
most of the way, aes pace with the small 
sized trot the men too 

We timed our pastoral visit to meet the farmers 
and we had to plow through disgruntled pigs to 
reach the Mission building. It’s size took us by 
surprise. Fr. Gauthier bought it fifteen years 
ago when a pawnshop went out of business. Most 
pawnshops that we saw in China were tall towers 
three or four stories in height where the towns- 
people took refuge from the bandits, but this one 
is an exception—a long, one-story affair that 
needed only an altar to pass for a chapel. 

But size is its only glory now. Last year dur- 
ing the revolution the northern troops occupied 
the house, as there was no priest resident to 
scare them away. They broke whatever was 
breakable—in target practice, I suppose,—includ- 
ing five kerosene lamps and the glass windows 
in the chapel and house. The cold winds that 
swept through from the north windows made 
them chop the kneeling benches for fuel, and 
compelled them to sacrifice even the roof timbers 
that support the tiles. When we arrived the roof 
of one of the rooms had fallen and a. spring 
typhoon had blown down a wall ; 

There were about thirty at Mass and eight 
Communions, which was pretty good for a com- 
munity that had been neglected for years owing 
to the drainage of French priests for military 
work at the late Front. 

After breakfast we packed up our blankets and 
half a dozen eggs that remained from the feast. 
A stiff wind from the north invited us to sail 
down the river, instead of walking, but when we 
tried to get a boat the owner had no sail. We 
persuaded him to borrow a mast from his neigh- 
bor and a patch quilt of cane that does duty in 
these parts for a sail, and we pulled up the 
anchor, but the water was too shallow. The cap- 
tain and his three mates, who were his mother, 
wife and daughter, immediately jumped over- 
board and shoved the sampan into the current. 

Fr. Gauthier was at home in the bottom of the 
boat and Fr. Price soon joined him in a nap. 
Unusually the sailor whistles for the wind, but 
he couldn’t be heard above the sighs of the 
slumbering giants in the hold, besides the wind 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Banana Man 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


R. Shepardson jumped from his car, told the 

chaffeur that he would not need him again, 

and walked rapidly to the house, for a long- 
threatened rain had come at last and he greatly 
disliked getting wet. Once sheltered by the roof 
of the veranda he was not in a hurry, and lean- 
ing over the railing carefully examined a lilac 
bush which was just bursting into fragrant 
bloom. But for his interest in the lilacs there 
would have been no story to tell. ; 

For as Mr. Shepardson bent over it, counting 
the clusters, and counting them a second time 
because he thought that at first he had over- 
looked a few, an Italian turned the corner within 
half a square of his house, and came slowly down 
_the street pushing a cart of bananas before him. 
Heedless of the rain four or five mischievous 
boys trailed after him, shouting tauntingly, 


~“Dago! Dago! Big black dago!” 

Catching the words Mr. Shepardson looked up 
and saw at a glance that the banana cart was 
almost empty, and the man pushing it, shabby 


and stoop-shouldered and tired-looking. He was 
interested in Italians because ten years before, 
when traveling in Italy with his brothers and 
two college friends, he had met and loved the 
shy, sweet daughter of an old Roman family, 
rich as wealth is counted in these days. She was 
an orphan, without brothers or sisters, and two 
pious and very garrulous maiden aunts had lived 
with her in a big, bare, old palace with paneled 
corridors and lovely frescoed rooms which were 
chilly even in mid-summer. Mr. Shepardson had 
wooed and married her, and brought her home 
to America, where she had been lonely and home- 
sick until children came to fill her heart and 
her time so completely that little by little she 
forgot to grieve over-much for the sunny land 
of her girlhood. 

So Mr. Shepardson watched the Italian peddler 
with kindly interest as he trudged down the 
street, slowly, wearily, with the boys hooting 
and jeering at his heels. Glancing up, as he 
passed the house, the peddler saw that Mr. 
Shepardson was looking at him, and in broken 
English he called enticingly, coaxingly, “Bana- 
nas! Fina bananas only thirty-fiva cents a dozen! 
Wanta the fina bananas, the fina—” He began 
to cough and could not finish his customary 
formula. 

Mr. Shepardson wanted no bananas, but at 
that moment the rain, which had fallen softly 


before, began to pour in torrents, so he called 
to the man—speaking Italian without any effort 
—“Come here and wait under shelter until this 
shower is over.” 

Seeing their victim thus befriended the boys 
scampered away, and after a little hesitation 
the man pushed his cart to the curb; then, with 
a sudden flash of laughter that made his face 
look like a boy’s, he ran toward the veranda to 
escape the peltering rain. On reaching it he 
shyly said a word of thanks, and slipping into 
a corner to be well out of the way, silently 
watched the rain as it splashed on the pavement 
and poured down the gutter in a turbulent swift- 
ly-running stream. 

Mr. Shepardson was about to pass into the 
house, after telling the Italian to remain on the 
veranda as long as he wished, but chancing to 
glance straight into the man’s face he saw there 
something that interested and attracted him and 
made him feel sorry for the thin, weary, shrink- 
ing man, with his threadbare coat and his shabby 
cap; so, instead of hurrying to the luxury of 
his leather-cushioned library he thrust his hands 
deep-in his pockets, and said, “I have just been 
examining that lilac bush close to the veranda. It 
is covered with buds. In a week it will be lovely.” 
He knew that this sounded inane, but at the 
moment he could think of nothing better to say. 

“Yes, spring is coming; it’s here!” the Italian 
answered hopefully; and added, in a cheery way 
that Mr. Shepardson liked, “But winter wasn’t 
bad this year: little snow, little ice, and no zero 
weather. Who could complain?” 

Mr. Shepardson had spoken in Italian, which 
he knew well, and suddenly it occurred to him 
that the man was replying, neither in the patois 
of Lombardy or the Albano, nor with Venetian 
idioms or Neapolitan slang, but in excellent Itali- 
an. Wondering a little, he asked the peddler 
from what part of Italy he had come. 

The man hesitated for an instant before he 
answered, “I spent a good deal of time in Flor- 
ence and Perugia and I know Rome well. Have 
you been there?” 

“Many, many times. There is no city in the 
world that I love so well,” Mr. Shepardson said; 
and for some minutes they talked enthusiastically 
of Rome, the home of every Catholic heart, with 
its wonderful -history, great churches, and all 
its matchless charm. Meanwhile the rain fell 
more and more softly. 
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Some one passing the house paused to examine 
the fruit in the cart, and excusing himself as 
one gentleman would to another, the Italian went 
quickly to the curb, made his twenty cent sale, 
and smiling happily came back to the veranda. 

“IT will thank you and go,” he said to Mr. 
Shepardson. “It is raining very little now.” And 
as he spoke he coughed again. 

“It is still raining, and it may pour down in 
torrents again. Do let me lend you a raincoat,” 
Mr. Shepardson said. 

The man’s gratitude was touching to see. “I 
don’t like to get wet,” he admitted. “I have no 
other clothes and—and ‘I'll return it tomorrow 
without fail.” Then, very simply, he added with 
a thankfulness that showed itself in the quiver- 
ing of his lips and the tremulousness of his voice, 
“It’s good of you te trust me—a dago banana- 
man!” 

A quarter of an hour later the peddler was on 
his way, with a fine raincoat over his own ragged 
clothes, and Mr. Shepardson was pacing in his 
wife’s room and telling her of the little incident 
which had detained him on the veranda. She 
laughed affectionately but teasingly. 

“Oh Tom, will your head ever grow to be as 
big as your heart! Of course you will never see 
your coat again, but it was kind of you to lend 
it. I know you feel that you are somehow being 
good to me every time you buy a sack of peanuts 
from an Italian or hire one to help Maurice in 
the garden.” After a pause she added under- 
standingly, “The poor fellow must have been 
pleased when you talked to him in Italian.” 

“He was. His face beamed. And do you 
know, Rosa, he speaks it like an educated man, 
and he knows his Rome as well or better than 
you do.” ~ 

Mrs. Shepardson laughed incredulously. “Tim 
Toole was a scholar and a hero, too, until he 
disappeared with your watch and whatever he 
fancied among my things,” she reminded him; 
and silenced but unconvinced Mr. Shepardson 
went to his room to make ready for dinner. 

An hour and a half afterward, their dinner 
over and the children in bed, Mr. and Mrs. Shep- 
ardson sat on opposite sides of the library table, 
he reading Snead-Cox’s “Life of Cardinal New- 
man,” and she a current magazine. After a 
time he laid his book aside, and when his wife 
glanced inquiringly at him he explained, in a 
rather shamefaced way, “Somehow I can’t get 
that Italian banana-man out of my mind.” 

Mrs. Shepardson smiled mischievously. “So 
you are beginning to worry about your raincoat!” 

“No; honestly I had forgotten it, but I can’t 
rid myself of the impression that I had seen the 
fellow before. There’s something familiar about 
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him—but where could I have known him? I was 
never on intimate terms with any peddler—even 
an Italian one!” 

He laughed and Mrs. Shepardson laughed with 
him, but when she reopened her magazine he 
stared into the fireplace, lost in puzzled thought, 
and after a time rose and paced back and forth 
the length of the room until he was tired. 

The next day it rained hour after hour, from 
daybreak until three or four in the afternoon. 
Mr. Shepardson reached home earlier than usuai 
and as soon as he entered the house asked his 
wife if the Italian peddler had returned the 
raincoat. 

“No Tom; but it was not new.” 

“Oh, I'll get it! He will come. I was hoping 
that he had not been here yet, for somehow he 
interested me more than I can say, and I should 
like to see him again. I told you last night that 
he looked familar, and it came to me like a flash 
in the middle of a committee meeting this morn- 
ing whom he does remind me of. You'll laugh 
when I tell you—and I admit that he is older, 
and shabbily dressed, and ill-kempt, but still he 
does look a little like that picture of your brother 
Luigi which hangs beside your dressing table.” 

Mrs. Shepardson was indignant. “Why Tom, 
how can you compare an old peddler to Luigi! 
You couldn’t if you had ever seen Brother. He 
was the courtliest young man in Rome and one 
of the most cultivated. He would have made 
his mark if he had lived: everyone said so; and 
besides, he was an aristocrat to his finger-tips. 
The idea of thinking that a ragged tramp 
looks like Luigi!” 

“Well, perhaps I am mistaken,” Mr. Shepard- 
son said mildly, but it was evident that he did 
not think so; and five minutes later, when one 
of the maids appeared at the door to say that 
a man had come with a raincoat, Mr. Shepard- 
son said that he wished to speak to him. 

To his wife he murmured triumphantly, “I 
knew that he would bring it; I knew that he 
would.” 

The Italian came into the room, cap in hand, 
and seeing Mrs. Shepardson bowed to her be- 
fore he turned toward Mr. Shepardson. “I hope 
you did not think I was not coming. It rained 
all day and my cough was worse than usual. [ 
am very gratful for the loan. It did rain heavi- 
ly before I reached my room last night.” 

They had talked for a few moments of the 
weather and other indifferent topics before Mr. 
Shepardson noticed that his wife was staring 
at the peddler with wide-open, startled eyes. “So 
you see that he is like Luigi,” he said to her; 
and speaking to the Italian added, in explana- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


In order to understand the significance of the 
Society of the Secular Oblates, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the significance of the Benedictine 
Order. As history shows, it was this Order that 
played such a great part in the reconstruction of 
the world after the devastation of the northern 
hordes of barbarians in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. What the world needed then was a 
spiritual cement that might again draw together 
and hold in firm adhesion the disintegrating por- 
tions of its human edifice. In such a crisis God 
always grasps the situation with a strong hand 
and raises up some gifted soul, pouring into him, 
as it were, the plenitude of His own power and 
majesty. In this particular hour, the chosen soul 
was St. Benedict; him did God fashion so admur- 
ably and beautifully that his life was not only 
a flowing river of virtue, but also a never-ceas- 
ing stream of miracles. He towered among his 
fellows; they looked up to him with awe and 
reverence; his words were considered as inspira- 
tions; his deeds—here was the secret of his suc- 
cess—were imitated! 

Charity, we are told, is naturally inclined to 
diffuse itself. Hence we find that St. Benedict’s 
soul, is filled with the fire of divine love, and so 
intent on its own salvation, could not rest there- 
with, but felt itself forced outward, bulging even 
to the breaking of such holy cords as silence and 
solitude, pouring itself into the empty souls of 
others, rekindling the smoldering fires in men’s 
bosoms, and literally carrying into effect those 
words of the Savior: “I have come to cast fire 
upon the earth; and what will I but that it be 
kindled?” He was not satisfied with saving him- 
self, but would do all he could in the saving of 
the souls of the least among men. What, there- 
fore, was the effect of this double zeal? His 
Order in the first place, and the Society of the 
Secular Oblates in the second place.. We are 
told that during his life-time-he had some very 
good friends among those living in the world, 
men who helped him in his great work not only 
materially, but also spiritually, by giving into 
his hands their children to be educated and 
brought up according to his ideals. Thus it was 
that he was enabled to train and bring to maturi- 
ty two such holy men as St. Maurus and St. 
Placidus. 

Why could not this connection between St. Ben- 
edict and seculars be in force today just as it 
was while he was alive? There are undoubtedly 


many pious Christians who, while they have no 
vocation to lead a life in religion, still have the 
deepest respect for the religious life and would 
consider it a boon and a privilege to be affiliated 
with such a wide-spread and influential institu- 
tion as the Benedictine Order; who, like those 
noble Romans of old, would rejoice to lend a help- 
ing hand to the great St. Benedict, be-it in a 
material or a spiritual way. It is to such as 
these that we are especially appealing in this 
department of THE GralIL, hoping that by first 
making them interested readers, we may by and 
by fashion them into Oblates. Remember, there 
is such a vocation as being in the world and still 
not of the world! 


Every Society should be interested in its 
spread. Hence those who are already Oblates 
should work for the spread of the Oblates; this 
they can do by calling the attention of others to 
the Society’s purposes and advantages, as also by 
fervent and frequent prayer. We print here the 
official prayer of holy Mother Church, which may 
be used for this purpose. 


Let us Pray. Raise up, O Lord, in Thy Church 
the Spirit, whom our blessed Father Abbot Ben- 
edict, has served; that being filled with the same, 
we may seek to love what he loved, and to prac- 
tice what he taught. - 


OBLATE INDULGENCES FOR JUNE 


(1) JUNE 20. A plenary indulgence connected 
with the General Absolution or Blessing. 

(2) JUNE 24. St. John Baptist.—One plenary 
indulgence connected with the Medal of St. Ben- 
edict, Ordinary or Jubilee, provided the Papal 
blessing has been given to the medal. 

(3) JuNE 29. St. Peter and St. Paul,—Ordi- 
nary medal: plenary, as on June 24.—Jubilee: 
the same, with the addition of a partial indul- 
gence of 2 years and 2 quarantines. 


We would remind those priests who have the 
faculties for blessing the Medal of St. Benedict 
to make the intention, when blessing, to also give 
the Papal blessing, as thus many more indul- 
gences may be gained. 


Rule 5. Be Steady and Constant 


Steadiness and constancy in a man reveal a 
soul accustomed to determination and unruffled 
serenity of mind; whereas fickleness and halting 
betray hesitation and nervousness. It is gen- 
erally the even-tempered that spend the lengthiest 
and, in the long run, the most useful lives, ac- 
complishing a set purpose thoroughly and patient- 
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ly. This is what made Cicero, philosopher that 
he was, observe: “To live long, it is necessary 
to live slowly.” Unsteady haste and changeable 
purpose rack the nervous system and bear down 
on the whole constitution; but a moderate man- 
ner, joined to a certain and all-embracing aim, 
soothes the brain and stimulates human energy. 
George Eliot makes a remark which may be of 
service here; she says: “The reward of one duty 
done is the power to fulfil another.” A duty, to 
be done well, must be done thoroughly, patiently 
and joyfully; the effect of which is vigor, not 
lassitude. Ecclesiasticus, knowing these things, 
laid down the following maxim: “The govern- 
ment of a prudent man shall be steady.”—10: 1. 
For the master, who hires a servant, expects that 
the man he hires be in condition daily to discharge 
with renewed strength and zeal the work demand- 
ed of him; hence he will prefer a servant of 
prudent and moderate care, whose energies will 
last, to an overzealous and improvident one, who 
plays Hercules one day and Phaeton the next. 


Rule 6. Never be Discouraged 


Says the pessimist,—I have been trying and try- 
ing, and still can make no headway. Patience, 
patience,—that is the road to virtue,—as it is to 
wealth! Try long enough and you will succeed, 
if not fully and abundantly, at least partially 
and sufficiently. Human nature is laden with 
weaknesses which bear down upon our higher 
desires and force them to the earth. However 
this is no reason why those higher desires should 
not rise again when the pressure relaxes. Man’s 
life is up-hill and down-hill, fighting and resting, 
winning and losing. Our Lord Himself reminded 
us of this, saying: “The spirit is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” Euripides, meditating on the 
same truth, reflected thus: “My inclination gets 
the better of my judgment?” The Imitation, al- 
ways sane and wise, gives us a number of profit- 
able instructions on this matter; to quote but 
several: “To resist vices and passions is greater 
labor than bodily toil.” Or: “Who hath a strong- 
er conflict than he who striveth to overcome him- 
self?” Again: “With our utmost endeavors, we 
are still apt to fail in many things.” If we read 
these texts carefully, we shall find that their 
sum is ‘patience.’ “Obedience,” says St. Bonaven- 
ture, “sows the seed; patience fructifies it; per- 
severance reaps the fruit.” Do we desire to reap 
the fruit before the seed is fructified? Persever- 
ance, indeed, reaps the fruit, but perseverance is 
always busy teaching the lesson of patience; for 
without patience there is no perseverance. This 
is what made Addison say: “If you wish success 
in life, make perseverance your bosom friend.” 
For then, he knew, we have a good adviser next 
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to us. The old proverb says: “Seek till you find 
and you'll not lose your labor.” Thus acted Co- 
lumbus, who for many days was baffled and dis- 
appointed, but who at last, by dint of constancy, 
succeeded. He found a new world; and they 
who persevere in virtue, will also at last find a 
new spiritual world. “Come to her (wisdom) as 
one that plougheth, and soweth, and wait for 
her good fruits.”—Ecclus. 6. And if the time 
seem long, think of Jacob who labored seven 
and seven years for Rachel and thus obtained 
her at last. “What cannot be done in one year, 
can be done in ten,” wisely observes St. Catherine 
of Genoa. 


Rule 7. Give Good Example 


In a great and beautiful painting there are 
many features, each contributing its mite to the 
subject depicted: among which features certain 
ones, by reason of their superior beauty and per- 
fection, stand out prominently, never ceasing to 
rivet our attention and excite our admiration. 
Thus also in the grand picture of mankind paint- 
ed by the hand of time,—the Saints stand out 
in contrast to other men even as those beauteous 
features to their less noteworthy companions. As 
we gaze upon the master’s canvas, our eye rests 
with silent rapture on the exquisite beauties he 
has created, and we feel in ourselves the force- 
ful truth of the poet’s words: “A thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.” And thus also, as with our 
corporal eye we view the visible beauty, so with 
our spiritual eye we gaze on the invisible beauty, _ 
—the souls of the saints,—and exclaiming again 
in the ecstacy of rational nature: “A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever,” we thank God, the di- 
vine Artist, for the masterpieces He has limned 
for us. But—“alas, how few of nature’s faces 
there are to gladden us with their beauty!” ex- 
claims Dickens. Yes,—how few comparatively 
strive for and attain the beauty of soul-perfec- 
tion! Even as we must search the world for a 
masterpiece of art, so must we sift humanity for 
a great and just man,—a hero of virtue. If 
there were more good men, there would undoubt- 
edly be far less evil ones. But it is our power to 
make at least one more good man in the world! 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 

Footprints in the sand of time.—Longfellow. 
Yea, even during life, uprightness leaves its foot- 
prints in the hearts and memories of others; as 
the Wise Man reminds us, saying: “Wisdom 
shineth in the face of the wise.”—Prov. 17:24. 


Notice to St. Meinrad Oblates: 
will hencef ward take the place of The Oblate. 


This section 
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The Banana Man 


(Continued from page 52) 


tion, “I told my wife a few minutes ago that 
you remind me of her only brother who was 
drowned ten or eleven years ago. My wife is 
Italian—born and bred in Rome.” 

The man seemed to be startled. “J—I—” he 
stammered; then turned, and for the first time 
looked squarely at Mrs. Shepardson. His face 
grew white and his lips began to tremble. One 
moment: and he turned sharply toward the door. 
“T must go,” he said to Mr. Shepardson. 

“No! No! Oh Luigi!” Mrs. Shepardson cried, 
her whole heart in every word. 

In an instant the shabby Italian had folded 
her close in his arms, and she was sobbing uncon- 
trollably in her great joy. “Oh Luigi, I’ve al- 
ways thought perhaps you were not drowned! 
I’ve hoped—and hoped—lI’ve always hoped! 
Whenever Tom and I have been in Italy I have 
watched for you, watched for you everwhere!” 

* * . * 

Only very reluctantly and after much coaxing 
did Luigi tell his story. He tried to evade their 
questioning and could not, and at last, with a 
shamefaced air, he confessed haltingly, 

“Rosa, you know that Father left the whole 
estate to me. It was not very large, and he did 
not want it to be divided—was determined that 
it should not be. His will settled that. He knew 
I could not live as befitted the head of the family 
on half or even two thirds of the income. But— 
but Rosa, you had no dowry, and I could think 
of no way but for me to disappear. Perhaps I 
would not have had the courage if I had known— 
And I came to America. It would be easy, I 
thought, to prosper here. I knew very little 
English, and I was penniless, and friendless, and 
I had not been trained to work, so I have slipped 
down and down—” 

Mr. Shepardson could bear no more. He inter- 
rupted to say, in the positive way that was some- 
times his, that Luigi must understand that the 
family estate was his once more, but Mrs. Shep- 
ardson instantly began to beseech him not to go 
back to it, but to stay with them always. “The 
children—I have four—You will, love the chil- 
dren,” she urged. 

Luigi could not decide in a moment. Deep in 
his heart there was a longing for the home of 
his childhood, so intensely loved by their father, 
and against it was pitted his affection for the 
sister whom he idolized. “I can’t say yet; I 
don’t know what I’ll do,” he said, too happy to 
care much. Then, after a moment’s silence, he 
jumped to his feet. “There’s one thing I will 
do—and do at once!” he cried impulsively. “TI’ll 
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have my dinner today and every day even if I 
sell no more bananas! I’ll never need the cart 
again! The poor fellow who has been rooming 
with me is saving his pennies to buy a cart and 
I’m goirg to take him mine.” 

“But Luigi!” Mrs. Shepardson protested, in a 
horrified tone. 

“Tl send it for you tomorrow morning,” Mr. 
Shepardson promised. 

But Luigi was wilful. “I’ll be back in an hour 
but. I’d like to give it to him myself and— Oh 
you were never poor! You can’t imagine how 
glad he'll be to get it. He'll be happy all night 
if he gets it this evening.” And he hurried to the 
corner of the street where he had left his cart. 

A woman was looking at the bananas but 
when he told her the price she snapped rudely 
that they were not worth half of it, and flounced 
away muttering crossly to herself. Then, push- 
ing the cart, Luigi passed out of sight, with a 
dog barking at his heels and three small boys 
following at a distance and crying derisively, 


A Letter from Father Ford 
(Continued from page 50) 


was driving him too hard against the sandbars. 
As they dozed, A-han called my attention to a 
shocking sight. Not ten feet away as we swung 
in close to the bank we saw a dog dragging the 
dead body of a child out of the stream; it had 
floated downstream and the animal had to wade 
to catch it. Fr. Gauthier said he had seen the 
same more than once, and it bears out the exper- 
ience of the Sisters at Canton, who in one month 
had baptized over eight hundred infants picked 
up in out of the way places 

The scenery here is as beautiful as any in the 
States, valleys running riot in bamboo and bana- 
na trees, swampy rice fields carefully tended, and 
bare mountains that look much taller because of 
the absence of trees. Then the work here is 
appealing. It seems to be common experience 
that conversions are more numerous among the 
simple minds of the villages than in the big cities 
of China. At any rate there is more natural 
pleasure in dealing with these honest, manly 
characters that are content with their daily labor 
in the fields or with their nets on the river banks. 
The young men especially seem as frank and 
sturdy as any in America. I smile occasionally at 
my former Nick Carter notions of the yellow 
man. By the bye, these here are as red and 
suntanned as any wolly Western Indian. The 
Chinese we find in America have been hardened 
by the rush for the Almighty sapek and are apt 
to prejudice us against the lovable nation here. 

The length of this may frighten you for a 
beginning, but I thought perhaps you might like 
a glimpse into our life here. If you want fur- 
ther letters on any particular subject, I shall 
be glad to try to supply you with them; these 
of today were simply a page taken bodily out of 
my diary, but if you want a less haphazard ac- 
count of mission work just tell me. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, FRANCIS X. Forp. 
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Notes from the Field of Science 


Rev. COLUMBAN TuHuts, O. S. B. 


—Keeping meat fresh a hundred years is the 
promise of the latest method of drying foodstuffs. 
Its basic idea is the drying of meat in a vacuum 
oven at so low a temperature that, after the 
water has been driven off, the protein and also 
the delicate ferments and aromas are not injured 
by the heat. 


—Five telephone conversations can now be car- 
ried on simultaneously over one toll line circuit, 
and forty telegraphic messages can be sent over 
one pair of wires. 


—The more gold there is in the country, the 
poorer we all are. This may sound startling but it 
is not unreasonable. Gold is t standard, the 
yardstick, as it were, of purch®sing power in 
those countries that have adopted the gold stand- 
ard. If the amount of gold be increased beyond 
normal requirements, the value of gold will fall, 
and its purchasing power will be lessened; the 
yardstick becoming shorter, it measures less in 
its monetary value. The world’s production of 
the precious metal has been slowly but steadily 
increased, and this, in part, accounts for the rise 
in other values and for the high cost of living. 


—An airplane line from Paris to London has 
been inaugurated, the fare charged being eighty 
dollars. 


—wWireless telephony is being perfected from 
day to day. It may be a surprise for most people 
to read that, in ordinary telephony, not the voice, 
but changes in an electric current are carried 
over the wires, and these reproduce at the re- 
ceiving station the human voice. The same 
principle, however, with radically different in- 
struments, is used in wireless telephony. High- 
frequency currents, generated in a vacuum bulb, 
are modulated by the human voice, are amplified 
by special instruments, and are then radiated 
into space to be picked up, often thousands of 
miles away, by instruments similar to those of 
the sending station. The currents thus received 
reproduce the voice of the speaker. 


—The high price of gasoline has brought home 
to the general public the danger of exhaustion of 
the world’s supply of crude oil. A mixture of 
oil, coal dust, tar, etc., has been prepared, which 
can be used wherever crude oil is of advantage as 
fuel, and it is said to have even greater heating 
value. 


—A concrete, into which nails can be driven, has 
been used for the new Parliament Building at 
Ottawa, Canada. It is prepared, applied, and 
treated the same as ordinary concrete, but is 
lighter and smoother. 


—The automatic refrigerator for the ordinary 
home promises to solve the ice question during 
hot summers. One type of gas-operated refriger- 
ators works on the same principle as the lar, 
refrigerators and ice factories. Liquid ammonia 


is turned into a gas which expands and takes 
up enough heat to cool the pipes through which 
it passes. The spent ammonia gas is then ab- 
sorbed by water, is expelled therefrom by heat 
applied from a gas burner, passes into a con- 
denser, and is discharged in a liquid condition. 
The only attention needed is the lighting and 
extinction of the gas. 


—From 10 to 20 per cent, by volume, of the 
soil is composed of air, but this “atmosphere of 
the soil” differs from the superficial atmosphere 
in composition and is also more variable. It 
plays an important part in plant production, and 
recent experiments prove that its renewal during 
the months from May to November depends large- 
ly on the rainfall. This but adds another known 
reason to the many which prove rain much 
superior to irrigation. 


—The yearly production of petroleum in the 
United States would fill a cubical vat 1,300 feet on 
aside. That part which is converted into gasoline 
would fill a six-inch pipe line extending to the 
moon and three-quarters of the way back. 


—The possibility of beneficent germs to counter- 
act disease germs in the higher animals and in 
man, and to assist the operation of normal life 
processes, has been a captivating theory to sci- 
entist and layman ever since the discovery of 
disease germs by the great Catholic scientist, 
Louis Pasteur. The existence of such beneficent 
germs in the plant kingdom has long been known, 
and this is the reason why certain plants, e. g., 
clover, are so useful in fertilizing the soil. The 
little knots of white matter found on the roots 
of clover consist of germs which are raised by 
their host, and repay the hospitality by manu- 
facturing plant food from the air. Recent ob- 
servations prove the existence of beneficent germs 
also in the animal kingdom. Conclusive results 
are had for only the lower forms of animal life, 
but the probability of influence also on man grows 
stronger. The most interesting example is offered 
by the “ants’ cattle.” These are plant lice, which 
extract a sugary juice from plants, and prepare 
the national food for the ant kingdom. Ants are 
excessively fond of this sweet fluid, and raise and 
pasture the plant lice much as men do cows, and 
‘milk’ their cattle by gently stroking with their 
feelers the plant lice, which then allow tiny drops 
of honey to exude. The plant louse can well 
afford to lose part of its honey, since it, in turn, 
is raising in its own body, germs which change 
the honey into alcohol for “personal use.” As 
regards man, Pasteur himself proved the exist- 
ence of certain beneficent germs in the alimentary 
canal, but their necessity and actual operations 
are still disputed questions. Furthermore, they 
do not seem to live on the tissues themselves, as 
disease germs do, and hence the question of a 
good germ to fight a bad one in man, or to help 
man prepare better for the struggle in life, is 
still an open one. 
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Notes of General Interest 


—A Spanish writer, Vincente Ibanez, says that 
the Spanish people, as a whole, do not delight 
in bullfighting. According to him there are in 
the whole country only about fifteen thousand 
people who enjoy that cruel sport; these few 


thousand travel over the whole country and form 
the audience wherever bullfights are held. 


—Anr eminent European, who died recently at 
the age of ninety-five years, advises walking as 
a means to good health. 


—Twenty years ago Woodrow Wilson lectured 
at a chautauqua held in Northhampton, Mass., 
and received as pay fifteen dollars. 


—In Nebraska it is forbidden under heavy 
penalties to display red or black flags except as 
railroad or weather signals. Therefore in that 
state the Bolsheviki must either move on or con- 
struct railroads. Destruction, however, not con- 
struction, is their method. 


—About five or six hundred dollars is sufficient 
to equip the houses and barns of our farmers 
with electric light and power. 


—aAs to laws forbidding the display of red flags, 
etc., the Fortnightly Review makes the following 
comment: “It is silly to try to banish ‘Bolshevism’ 
from the country by laws forbidding the display 
of red flags or the use of foreign languages. 
What we need to banish is the spirit of discon- 
tent....by means of a thorough policy of Chris- 
tian social reform.” Does not this suggestion 
contain, too, the solution of the Temperance 
Question? 


—The Translantic Liners are rushing grain to 
Europe and rushing “doughboys” to America. 
During the month of April two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand happy lads were brought 
back to American soil. 


—“‘Hello France,” ought to become a familiar 
ery since the wireless telephone has reached such 
perfection. We have before us a picture of 
Secretary Daniels, who, while having his picture 
taken, is conversing by wireless with President 
Wilson at Paris. 


—It is reported that a British aviator flew 
from London to Paris in 80 minutes. The dis- 
tance covered by his route was 250 miles. 


—Rain falling on the earth is divided into dif- 
ferent parts: one part sinks into the earth never 
to reappear and flows to the ocean by sub-way 

assages. A second part sinks into the earth, 

elps to make soil, and then reappears in springs. 
The remainder flows immediately from the sur- 
face taking with it loose soil; this action is 
called rain erosion. By this erosion all land is 
being continually cut away and carried off by 
the rivers. The immense basin of our Mississip- 
pi is in this manner being cut down and washed 
away at the rate of one foot in five thousand 
years. The heavy-flooded basin of the Ganges is 
being washed away even more rapidly—one foot 
in two thousand years. The world average, how- 
ever, is one foot in five thousand years. 


—Every state in the Union is represented in 
the Upper House of Congress by two senators. A 
senator’s term of office is six years. Every two 
years, however, the terms of one third of the 
senators expire; in this way the Senate is never 
entirely “new.” But with the House of Repre- 
sentatives things are quite different. The number 
of representatives for the different states is de- 
termined by their respective populations. At 
the end of its two years’ term each House ex- 
pires and there is elected a “new House” which 
ee election of officers and complete organi- 
zation. 


—North of the Bay of Bengal where the slopes 
of the Himalayas reach down into India, there 
occurs the greatest average rainfall in the world. 
Every year forty feet of water pours down to 
flood the country and to be carried off by the 
Ganges River. In spite of the excessive rainfall 
India probably has the most extensive irrigation 
works in the world. In the valley of the Ganges 
and the Dekkan region nearly 29,000 square 
miles or 19,000,000 acres of land are supplied 
with water by irrigation. Most of the rain f-"'s 
within the period from June to October; dur.ug 
this time the water is gathered into large reser- 
voirs. In case the crops fail there is an enormous 
death rate; this is due in great part to a reli- 
gious prohibition from eating meat. 


—wWilliam J. Mulligan, who as chairman of the 
War Activities Committee of the K. of C. has 
paid a visit to the American Army of Occupation 
in Germany, tells us that while travelling me. | 
the banks of the Rhine one moonlit night he hear 
issuing from the moss covered walls of the K.of C. 
“hut” the sound of strong young voices singing, 
not of the beauties of their enchanting surround- 
ings, where every hill and valley is heavy with 
old historic legends, but pouring out their souls 
in the simple song: 

When the moon is shining brightly o’er the 
Wabash 
I'll be dreaming of my Indiana home. 


—Father Rawlinson, A. E. F., the former pas- 
tor of Brazil, Ind., is now stationed at Lourdes, 
France. He speaks very touchingly of the devo- 
tion of our soldiers who at no little expense to 
themselves, visit this favored shrine of our Lady. 
The K. of C. are arranging these pilgrimages, 
while the commanding officers in the neighbor- 
hood are reported to be giving them every as- 
sistance. 


—Of the soldier pilgrimage to Lourdes Fa- 
ther Rawlinson writes (Mar. 25, 1919): “Joyous- 
ly the French welcomed our gallant forces. They 
felt nearer to us than ever when they saw that 
we were united with them by the bonds of reli- 
gion. Tears of joy streamed down their faces 
as they beheld the devotion of our soldiers 
Father O’Conner was with the 32nd Division dur- 
ing all its glorious career at the front, but he 
told the boys that nothing that he had seen 
could equal the impression that their presence 
in Lourdes had made upon his memory The 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Lourdes poured forth 
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his heart in a touching sermon in praise of our 
Lady of Victory. His enunciation is very dis- 
tinct Though the sermon was in French, 
yet every American was able to follow it.” 

—tThe traffic on the Detroit River is more than 
four times as great as that which passes through 
the Suez Canal. Anchored out in this river is 
a motor-boat garage, where business is done 
during tweny-four hours of the day. 

—In our beloved United States there are eight 
and one-half million people over ten years of 
age who can neither read nor write. Such con- 
ditions are certainly very bad, and you are, no 
doubt, ready to do your part to better matters. 
There are also in the United States over sixty 
million people who are unbaptized and have no 
religion; of the rest only twenty million are 
Catholics. You can do something to better this 
state of affairs. Go to Holy Communion fre- 
quently; pray for vocations to the holy priest- 
hood. What is greater than to give one’s life 
for the nation? This is greater: to sacrifice 
one’s life for the service of God. 

—Now that war is over and the one great 
concern—to win the war— is no longer pulling di- 
vergent minds into one channel, a well marked 
difference of opinion is showing itself among pub- 
lic men. This is especially evident in France 
where the adherents of the great leaders, General- 
issimo Foch and Premier Clemenceau, are rang- 
ing themselves around their idols. Will the gen- 
ius of Foch the General be found in Foch the 
Statesman? 

—Religion has “gone over the top.” Cardinal 
Mercier, whom the Stars and Stripes calls “a great 
patriot, a great Christian—above all a great 
soul,” has contributed $1,000 to the Victory Loan. 
In a gracious letter to Cardinal Gibbons he says 
that he has but little and this little he owes in 
great measure to his “dear brothers of the great 
American republic.” 

—During the war a surprisingly large number 
of colored Catholics was found in our military 
camps. The K. of C. huts erected for our negro 
soldiers were a great success; the fact that negro 
secretaries were appointed to serve these huts 
was a source of gratification to the negroes. Our 
colored Catholics have been deeply impressed by 
the great activity and world-wide ministration of 
the Knights of Columbus and justly feel proud 
that they belong to a church so vigorous in its or- 
ganized service. The negro sees, too, powerful non- 
Catholic organizations on every side. He sees 
that these bodies have extended their hand to 
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the colored man; he sees colored Masons, colored 
Odd Fellows, and a colored branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. To these, of course, he cannot be- 
long. He has been taught that the Church is 
democratic; that the Church is the spouse of 
Christ, who is God. That with God there is no 
distinction as to race; that Christ died for all; 
that the benefits of His death are for all; that 
the goods Christ merited for all are dispensed 
through societies that have the sanction of the 
Church. Consequently he begins to desire to be 
affiliated with that great body that has been and 
is serving the Church so well, that is the dispenser 
of God’s good things. Does it not seem, then, 
that this desire, that a ne branch of the K. of 


C. be erected, is a legitimate aspiration—that 
to let the Negro realize this aspiration is in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the sean” 


J.S. 


—For many years past at the head of a large 
printing establishment in Chicago, the Rev. 
Valentine Kohlbeck, O. S. B., has been elected 
Coadjutor Abbot to the Rt. Rev. Nepomuck Jae- 
ger, O. S. B., of St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, IIL, 
near Chicago. May our Rt. Rev. Confrere con- 
tinue his interest as well as his faith in the 
plentiful use of printer’s ink. May he also con- 
tinue the good work in behalf of his Bohemian 
countrymen.—Fresh laurels have been added to 
the printers’ fraternity. THE GRAIL extends a 
most hearty ad multos annos! 

—On her roster Indiana has the names of 
many illustrious men that have achieved distinc- 
tion by the pen and otherwise. To this long list 
she can now add the name of an archbishop, 
the Most Rev. Albert Daeger, O. F. M., who 
was born at St. Ann, Ind., March 5, 1872. Indiana 
greets the new archbishop, who was consecrated 
May 7, at Santa Fe, N. M. THE GrRalL offers 
His Grace congratulations and best wishes for 
unlimited success in his arduous labors for the 
salvation of souls. 

—The Very Rev. Dr. John Cavanaugh, C. S. 
C., President of the University of Notre Dame, 
celebrated, on April 29th, the silver jubilee of 
his ordination to the priesthood. THE GRAIL 
begs at this late day to tender hearty congratu- 
lations. The many friends of the genial Presi- 
dent regret to learn that at the end of the present 
school year he will retire from office. 


The Catholic Educational Association will con- 
vene at St. Louis, June 23-26. 


Deo Gratias 
Cuas. J. Quirk, S. J. 


Thank God Who gave us saints who blazed the trails, 
And pure and holy mothers for life’s way 
To keep us ownwards till the break of Day. 


Ah yes! and friends, the noble and the true, 


Who solace us for the toils we undergo: 
They too, have fought and conquered pain and woe. 


Thank God for all who help us in the strife! 
And, Thee, my God, Who crucified on high, 
Draws us the common folk, the passerby! 
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Y DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—The montn 
M of June is upon us and the time for us 
to renew our devotion to the most Sa- 
cred Heart of Jesus is at hand. I trust that 
each of you has a picture of the Sacred Heart 
hanging in a prominent place at home, but if 
you haven’t, procure one at once and hang it 
where you can see it daily, for our Lord promises 
to bless every place where a picture of His Sa- 
cred Heart shall be set up and honored. 

There are many litttle ejaculatory prayers 
which are easy to say and you can repeat any 
one of them silently whenever you see a picture 
of the Sacred Heart. Here are a few and, if yqu 
happen to know others, you may tell us in the 
Letter Box, for Our Boys and Girls wish to learn 
several I am certain: 


O sweetest Heart of Jesus, I implore- @ 
That I may ever love Thee more and more. 


Sweet Heart of Jesus, be my love. . 
Sweet Heart of Mary, be my salvation. 


O Sacred Heart, we Thee adore, 
O make us love Thee more and more. 

It would be well each day to make an act of 
consecration to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. You 
can find an act of consecration in your prayer 
books and on pictures of the Sacred Heart. Make 
this act of consecration and have great love for 
the Sacred Heart. 

You have all read the wonderful promises made 
by our Lord to Blessed Margaret Mary. Let us 
read them over and over again and think of 
what they mean. Remember that these promises 
were made only to those who lead good lives and 
are devout to His Sacred Heart. We give these 
promises here that, by reading them, you may be 
inspired with greater love for the Sacred Heart. 


I will give them all the graces necessary in 
their state of life. ; 

I will establish peace in their houses. 

I will comfort them in all their afflictions. 

I will be their secure refuge during life, and 
above all in death. : 

I will bestow a large blessing upon all their 
undertakings. 

Sinners shall find in My Heart the source and 
the infinite ocean of mercy. 

Tepid souls shall w fervent. 
P ges souls shall quickly mount to high per- 
ection. 


I will bless every place where a picture of My 
Heart shall be set up and honored. 

I will give priests the gift of touching the 
most hardened hearts. 

Those who shall promote this devotion shall 
have their names written in My Heart, never to 
be blotted out. 

I promise thee in the excessive mercy of My 
Heart that My all-powerful love will grant to 
those who communicate on the First Friday in 
nine consecutive months, the grace of final peni- 
tence; they shall not die in My disgrace nor 
without receiving their sacraments; My Divine 
Heart — be their safe refuge in this last 
moment. 


Each month we shall give you a Bible verse to 
memorize. Learn the following verse which is 


taken from sixth chapter of St. Matthew: “Seek 
ye, therefore, first the kingdom of God and His 
justice and all these things shall be added to you.” 


Have you read the The Vision of Sir Launfal, 
written by James Russell Lowell? You would do 
well to read this beautiful poem and memorize 
the following quotation: 

What is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays; 

Whether we look, or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers 

And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. ° 


Why the Sea is Salt 


(Here is a story that is told by the Norse, the 
people who live in Scandinavia. We have rewrit- 
ten it for our young readers.) 

Once upon a time there were two brothers, 
the one had more money than he knew what to 
do with, and the other had none. 

It was winter time, and very very cold. The 
poor brother found one evening that he had not 
a morsel of food in his house. So he said, “I 
will go to my rich brother and ask him for some- 
thing to eat.” The rich brother was not delight- 
ed to see him. He said, “If you were not shift- 
less and lazy, you would not be poor. Look at 
me.” 
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“You know I have done the best I could and 
I do not know why I have not prospered. -I and 
my faithful wife must starve unless you help us-”’ 

So the rich brother gave him a piece of bacon 
and said, “Be off with you.” 

The poor brother thanked him and started 
home. For some reason he lost his way and he 
walked till far into the night. At last he came 
to a place where he saw a bright light. 

An old, old man with a long white beard stood 
in the yard hewing wood. “Good evening, where 
are you going so late?” said the old man. 

“I have lost my way,” replied the poor man. 

“What is it you carry on your shoulder?” 

“It is a flitch of bacon.” 

“Well, go inside and you’ll find some one who 
will buy it. But do not take anything for it ex- 
cept the hand-quern which stands behind the 
door. When you come out I will teach you how 
to use it. It is good to grind anything if you 
only know the right of it.” 

The poor man thanked the other and went in. 
He came out carrying the quern, which was a 
hand-mill used for grinding. The old man showed 
him how to use it'and put him on the right 
road home. It was late before he reached his 
own door and his wife asked him where he had 
been so long. “I have waited for you hours and 
hours,” she said. He told her that he had lost 
his way and then showed her the hand-mill which 
he placed on the table. He told it to grind fire, 
lights, dishes, meats, and everything he could 
think of that they had ever wished for. 

The wife was so happy that she began at once 
to plan a party to which the rich brother was to 
be invited. 

It was a great feast. 
relatives’ were present. 
with good things to eat. 

The rich brother could scarcely believe his 
eyes and wanted to know the secret of all this 
wealth. When he saw the quern he wanted it 
so badly that he coaxed and begged until his 
brother gave it to him. 

He carried it home in the evening. The next 
morning he told his wife to go out in the field 
with the mowers while he staid at home to get 
the dinner. 

When dinner time drew near, he put the quern 
on the table and said to it, “Grind broth and 
herrings. Grind them fast and plenty of them.” 

So the quern began to grind broth and her- 
rings. It ground the dishes full, the tubs full, 
the kitchen full. The rich man twisted and 
turned the quern but he could not make it stop. 
So he opened the parlor door and ran in there 
but soon the parlor was full of broth and herrings 
and then he opened the door and ran down the 


All their friends and 
The table was loaded 
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road. The stream of broth ran after him and 
the herrings were piled up all along the way. 

The man’s wife and the mowers were just com- 
ing home to dinner and they met him running 
as fast as his legs could carry him. He shouted, 
“Take care, or you will be drowned in the broth.” 
And away he ran to his brother’s house. “Come 
and get your quern. The whole country will be 
drowned in broth. I will give you three hundred 
dollars if you will only get it at once,” he 
shouted. 

So the poor brother got both the money and 
the quern. He built a fine house and ground 
gold by the barrel. He even covered the roof 
of his house with gold. People came from every- 
where to see the golden house and the wonderful 
quern. 

One day a great ship came sailing in. The 
captain came a very long way to see the wonder- 
ful quern of which he had heard. 

“Can it grind salt?” he asked. Upon being 
told it would, he wanted it at once. 

“IT shall get rid of my long, stormy voyages,” 
he said for he sailed very great distances to load 
his ship with salt. 

He gave the man thousands and thousands of 
dollars, then he took the hand-quern and hurried 
“way to his ship. He was so afraid that the 
man would change his mind before he reached 
his ship and sailed away, that he did not learn 
how to use the quern. 

When he was a good way out on the sea, he 
brought the quern on deck and said, “Grind salt.” 
When the ship was full, the captain wanted it 
to stop grinding but he did not know how to 
stop it. He tried throwing the salt overboard, 
but that did no good. So then he seized the 
quern and threw it over the side of the ship 
into the ocean. It sank to the bottom but it 
kept on grinding. And there it lies at the bottom 
of the ocean to this day, grinding, and grinding, 
and grinding out salt because no one has ever 
stopped it. And that is why the sea is salt. 


Physical Culture 


I trust by this time you are all able to practice 
the Swedish Table with ease and that you are 
getting results from ‘your continued practice. 
The deep breathing will tend to increase your 
lung power and you will become better able to 
resist colds and throw off disease. Some one in 
authority asserts that the amount of work a 
person can do is in proportion to the amount of 
air he can breathe into his lungs. Practice daily 
in the fresh air. Review the exercises for the 
arms and learn the new work given here. 
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HEAD MOVEMENTS 


These exercises are intended to develop the 
muscles of the neck. 

Stand in position: Chest high; heels together; 
toes turned out slightly; hands on hips. 


First Exercise 


1, 2, 3, 4—Drop head slowly forward until chin 
touches hollow in neck. 5, 6, 7, 8—Raise head to 
upright position. Do this twice. 


Second Exercise 


1, 2, 3, 4—Drop head to left as far as possible. 
5, 6, 7, 8—Raise to upright position. Do this 
twice. 

Third Exercise 


1, 2, 3, 4—Drop head to right as far as possi- 
ble. 5, 6, 7, 8—Raise to upright position. Do 
this twice. , 

Fourth Exercise 


1, 2, 83, 4—Drop head backward as far as possi- 
ble. 5, 6; 7, 8—Raise to upright position. Do 
this twice. 

Fifth Exercise 

Now rotate or roll head from left to right: 
Drop head slowly to left and let it rotate back, 
to the right, to the front, and to the left, form- 
ing a complete circle. Do this twice, counting 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, each time.—Do not bend the 
body while going through these exercises. Stand 
erect. 

LESSON IN EXPRESSION 


The following poem from the pen of Edgar A. 
Guest, is typical of the present day boy and his 
“Ma.” This may also be given by a girl who 
impersonates a boy. 

To be rendered effectually, the reader must 
assume a surly attitude. Stand with feet wide 
apart, hands on hips or in pockets. Begin slowly 
and in a disgusted manner. Impersonate the 
mother, in the first stanza, by scowling and pitch- 
ing the voice in a high key. Say, “Wash your 
neck and ears,” slowly and emphatically. 

The next three stanzas do not require gestures 
with the hands. The reader may put finger in 
ear at beginning of second stanza, if he wishes. 
The success of the rendering depends on surly, 
disgusted attitude of speaker. Be very emphatic 
in the last stanza. Do not pause at the end of 
lines where no comma appears. 


BUD DISCUSSES CLEANLINESS 


First thing in the morning last I hear at night, 
Get it when I come from school: “My, you look 
a sight! 
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Go upstairs this minute, an’ roll your sleeves up 
high 

An’ give your hands a scrubbing and wipe ’em 
till they’re dry! . 

Now don’t stand there and argue, and never 
mind your tears! 

And this time please remember to wash your 
neck and ears.” 


Can’t see why ears are fashioned all crinkled like 
a shell. 

With lots of fancy carvings that make a feller 
yell 

Each time his Ma digs in them to get a speck of 
dirt, 

When plain ones would be easy to wash and 
wouldn’t hurt. 

And I can’t see the reason why every time Ma 
nears, 

She thinks she’s got to send me to wash my neck 
and ears. 


I never wash to suit her; don’t think I ever will. 

If I was white as sister, she’d call me dirty still. 

At night I get a scrubbing and go to bed, and 
then 

The first thing in the morning she makes me 
wash again. 

That strikes me as ridiklus; I’ve thought of it a 
heap. 

A feller can’t get dirty when he is fast asleep. 


When I grow up to be a man like Pa and have 
a wife 

And kids to boss around, you bet they’ll have an 
easy life. 

We won’t be at them all the time, the way they 
keep at me, 

And kick about a little dirt that no one else can 


see. 
And every night at supper time as soon as he 
appears, 
We will not chase our boy away to wash his 
neck and ears. 
EpGar A. GUEST. 


SOMEBODY ELSE 


There’s always somebody else, my dears, 
Who grieves when a child is bad; 
Somebody watches the smiles or tears 
Of each little lass or lad; 
If your foreheads frown but a little while, 
Somebody else is sad, 
And whenever your sunny faces smile, 
Somebody else is glad. 

CATHOLIC CITIZEN. 
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For the Little Tots 


THE WOOD CARRIERS 


OU. remember I told you that Bob and Joe 

helped their papa and mama whenever they 

needed them. One night papa said, “Boys, 
put on your overshoes and mittens, your coats 
and caps, and fill that wood box full. When it 
is full, stack more wood on top. Get busy.” 

Now Bob and Joe are just like all other boys. 
No boy likes to fill a wood box (neither does any 
girl like to wash dishes). The wood had snow 
on it, around it, and over it, and the boys couldn’t 
see any fun ‘ahead until Bob thought about play- 
ing The Three Little Pigs. His mama had read 
the story several times and he knew it very well. 
I'll tell you the story and then if you wish to 
play it too, you may. 

An old mother pig had three little pigs. She 
told them there was not enough food and they 
must go to find some for themselves. The first 
little pig built a house of straw. Mr. Wolf came 
and knocked. “Little pig, little pig, let me in, 
let me in.” 

Little pig answered, “No, no, by the hair of 
my chinny-chin-chin.” 

“Then I’ll huff and I’ll puff, and I’ll blow your 
house in.” So the wolf huffed and he puffed and 
blew the house in and ate up the little pig. The 
second little pig built his house of sticks. Mr. 
Wolf ate him up too. 

The third little pig built his house of bricks. 
Mr. Wolf came and knocked. “Little pig, little 
pig, let me in, let me in.” 

“No, no, by the hair of my chinny-chin-chin.” 

“Then I'll huff and I’ll puff, and I’ll blow your 
house in.” So the wolf huffed and he puffed and 
he blew, but he could not blow the house down. 
So he said, “I will jump up on the roof. I will 
go down the chimney and eat you up.” 

Little pig took a big kettle and hung it over 
the fire. Then he filled it with boiling water. 
Mr. Wolf jumped down the chimney. He fell 
down, down, down, into the kettle of boiling 
water. And that was the end of Mr. Wolf. 

Now Bob and Joe filled their arms with wood 
and came to the door and cried out, “Little pig, 
little pig, let me in.” 

Mama was on the inside and she was the pig, 
so she said, “No, no, by the hair of my chinny- 
chin-chin.” 

Then the boys answered, “I’ll huff and I'll puff 
and I’ll blow your house in.” So mama let them 
huff and puff and puff and huff until they had 
no breath left to puff any more, they were laugh- 


ing so hard. Then she let them in. They played 
with each armful that they brought and soon 
the box was stacked so high it would hold no 
more. 
“That was fun wasn’t it, Bob?” said Joe. 
“Oh my gracious, yes,” said Bob, “I.wish we 
had another box to fill, don’t you, Joe?” 


THE ROCK-A-BY LADY 


Here is a bedtime poem for the little tots, 
written by a man who loved his own little chil- 
dren very dearly, and all other little children, 
too, and who has written many pretty poems, 
We trust you will ask mother to read this to 
te every night until you can say it your own 
self. 

The Rock-a-by Lady, from Hush-a-by Street, . 

Comes stealing, comes creeping, (Read this line 
softly) 

The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 
(Point to head and feet) 

And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet; 

She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, (Point 
to child) 

When she findeth you sleeping. (Close eyes) 


There is one little dream of a beautiful drum, 
“Rub-a-dub” it goeth; 

There is one little dream of a big sugar plum, 
And Lo, thick and fast the other dreams come, 


Of pop-guns that “BANG,” (Clap hands loudly 
on BANG) 


And tin tops that hum, (Say Hum—m—m—m— 
m—m in singing tone) 

And a trumpet that bloweth. (Say Toot—oot— 
oot—oot—oot) 


And the dollies peep out of these wee little dreams 

With laughter and singing, 

And the boats go afloating on silvery streams, 
(Wave arms on “Floating” ) 

And up, and up, and up, (Point upward) 

Where the mother Moon beams, 

The fairies go winging. 


Would you dream ull these dreams 

That are tiny and fleet? 

They’ll come to you sleeping. 

So close the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 

For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hush-a-by Street, 

bee poppies that hang from her head to her 
eet, 

Comes stealing, comes creeping. (Say this slowly 
and very softly) J 

EUGENE FIELD. 
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Abbey Chronicle 


—On Easter morning the students of the Pre- 
paratory Seminary closed a three days’ retreat, 
which — conducted by Father Henry Brenner, 
0. S. B. 


—The Rev. Eugene Simon, ’04, pastor of St. 
Agnes Church, Howell, Ind., is critically ill (May 
20) at St. Mary’s Hospital, Evansville. Some 
weeks ago Father Simon underwent a successful 
operation for mastoiditis, but recently complica- 
tions have set in and he is in a serious condition. 
He has been recommended to the prayers of the 
community. 


—The Rev. Gregory Henninger, of Bismarck, 
N. D., is our most recently ordained alumnus. 
For nearly two years Father Henninger waited 
for papers from war-torn Europe that he might 
be promoted to the holy priesthood. On Holy 
Saturday the happy young levite reached the goal 
of his aspirations, when his Rt. Rev. Ordinary, 
Bishop Wehrle, O. S. B., by imposition of hands, 
bestowed upon him the coveted priesthood. THE 
GRAIL extends felicitations. 


—The masons are at work laying the stones for 
the last story of the new seminary. 


—Father Richard Mattingly, O. S. B., has re- 
ceived the sad news of the death of his sister, 
who was Sister Aloysius, of the Order of St. 
Joseph, at Bellingham, Wash. THE GRAIL extends 
condolence and begs its readers for a remem- 
brance in prayer. 


—Sergt. Albert Rumbach, who made his clas- 
sics in the Preparatory Seminary, returned just 
before Easter from France and spent a few days 
with friends at his Alma Mater. Before enlist- 
ing, Sergt. Rumbach took a course in journalism 
at Marquette University. He has now taken 
charge of the Jasper Herald in his home town. 
THE GRAIL extends the glad hand of welcome to 
Editor Rumbach and wishes him abundant suc- 
cess and prosperity, a bright and happy career 
in the field of journalism. 


—On May 7th the choir members of the Pre- 
paratory Seminary enjoyed a picnic in the woods. 
Choir director Father Thomas supervised the 
party, but without the baton. 


—To the tune of Yankee Doodle the band in- 
vited the students of the Theological Seminary 
out for their May Day frolic on the 14th. The 
Preparatory Seminary celebrated on the 21st. 


—Sergt. Augustine Ringemann, whom we re- 
corded last month as having returned from over- 
seas, was married May 13th. Mr. and Mrs. Ringe- 
mann have settled down to housekeeping in their 
residence just west of the Abbey Church. Hearty 
congratulations! 


—It is our sad duty to record the death of a 
very promising young priest, an alumnus of the 
Preparatory inary, Rev. Raymond Payne, 
who died some weeks of pneumonia after an 
attack of the “flu.” ather Payne will be re- 
membered by his fellow students as a bright, yet 


quiet and unassuming youth. The Sodality, of 
which he was a member, has offered up a Requiem 
for the repose of his soul. R. I. P. 


—Rev. Frank Roell, ’88, celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of his pastorate of St. Andrew’s 
Church, at Richmond, not long ago. 


ng my Sw the Catholic Telegraph of May 
1, Very Rev. Dean I. M. Ahmann, ’90, pastor of 
St. Aloysius Church, Covington, Ky., was slow- 
ly improving from neuritis—Rev. Henry Hering- 
haus, Preparatory Seminary, ’07-’09, is building 
a new church at Independence, Ky. 


—tThe ordinations are scheduled to take place 
on Monday and Tuesday after Pentecost, June 
9 and 10. The Rt. Rev. Joseph Chartrand, D. D., 
ordinary of the diocese, will confer priesthood on 
three clerics of the Abbey: Ildephonse Kreidler, 
Ignatius Esser, and Lambert Enslinger. The 
following deacons of the Seminary will likewise 
receive priesthood: Augustine Riehl, Albert 
Schad, George Ziemer, Francis Mellen, Charles 
Walsh, Paul Deery, for the diocese of Indianapo- 
lis; John Dudine, Henry Pieper, Frank Smith, 
J. Paschal Hayden, for Louisville; Antony Leh- 
men, Belleville; Jacob Nickels, Ft. Wayne; Leo 
Moczygemba, gan Antonio; Leo Herzog, Kansas 
City. Several of the last mentioned will be or- 
dained by their respective ordinaries. 

The diaconate will be conferred upon four 
clerics of the Abbey: Maurus Ohligschlager, Plac- , 
idus Kempf, Meinrad Hoffman, Hilary DeJean; 
also upon Edgar O’Connor, Urban Sondermann, 
Edward Bockhold, Leo Creeden, Francis Diek- 
hoff, Edward Eisenman, Irvin Mattingly, John 
Vagedes, Herbert Winterhalter, Winfrid Sulli- 
van, Herman Kasper, for the diocese of Indianap- 
olis; Frederick Reinwand, for Ft. Wayne; Jo- 
seph Gettelfinger, for Louisville; Nicholas Gaul, 
for Des Moines. 

The students of First Theology will receive 
tonsure and the four minor orders. 


—THE GRAIL has just received a copy of the 
Year Book of the diocese of Indianapolis. The 
following statistics are given: the Catholic popu- 
lation of the diocese (Census 1917) was 130,426. 
Moreover, the diocese has one bishop; one mitred 
abbot; 173 diocesan priests; 73 priests of reli- 
gious orders; 173 men of religious orders; 2,603 
women of religious orders; 21,359 young people 
under Catholic care. The diocese has to its credit 
an honor roll of 6,583, of which number 95 have 
given their lives for their country either on the 
battlefield or at camp. This last item is just 
another of the many proofs which go to show 
the falsity of the oft-repeated calumny that 
Catholics can be neither good nor loyal citizens. 


—On the evening of May 18th the Students’ 
Mission Crusade gave a very interesting illustrat- 
ed lecture on the African missions. The colored 
slides used were made by home talent and were 
the equalof expensive slides made at the factory. 

—K. of C. Chaplain, Rev. Jos. H. Honnigford, 


13, writes from Fort Riley, Kan., that, since 
April 25th, he has charge at that place of the 
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base hospital with “about 900 casuals—all heroes 
who have on their person tangible proof of their 
devotion to duty.” Father Honnigford says it 
is inspiring to be among them. 


—Among recent visitors were Private Henry 
Winterhalter, of Bedford, and Mr. Hugh Mur- 
taugh, of Terre Haute, who came to visit their 
brothers, Herbert Winterhalter and John Mur- 
taugh, of the Theological Seminary. 


—Father Aloysius Fisher, 0. S. B., assistant 
at St. Patrick’s Church, Indianapolis, accompa- 
nied by Doctors Klein and Tilson, paid us a 
pleasant visit on the 18th and 19th. During the 
past winter Father Aloysius spent twelve weeks 
at the hospital—first the “flu” and then an opera- 
tion. We are glad to be able to report that the 
Rev. Father is well and strong again. 


—The Very Rev. Celestine Sander, O. S. B., 
pastor of the local parish, went to Evansville 
on the 17th to attend the meetings of the St. 
Joseph’s Staatsverband held May 18, 19, and 20. 
On the return trip he was accompanied by the 
Rev. Fathers Jos. M. Scherer, C. S. C., of South 
Bend, and Charles H. Thiele, of Fort Wayne. 


—On May 18th the Selvin baseball team came 
over to play the Seminary. The latter won by 
a score of 8 to 3. 


—Father Thomas preached at Jasper on the 
ofeasion of the K. of C. initiation on May 18th. 
Father Dominic performed a like office at Rock- 
port on the 25th. 


—The pupils of the Immaculate Conception 
Academy, Ferdinand, under supervision of their 
directress, Sister Coletta, inspected our office not 
long ago and made their acquaintance with print- 
er’s ink. Some of the young ladies are putting 
forth their journalistic efforts in the Academy 
Times. 


—Father Augustine, superintendent of the 
building of the new seminary, helped out at 
Bedford on Ascension Day. Before returning 
he inspected the renowned Bedford quarries. 


—Ascension Day was memorable in the lives 
of twenty-five children of the local parish who 
made their Solemn Communion on that day. 


—The summer vacation will begin with the 
departure of the students on June 21. 


—The annual retreat for the community will 
be held from June 22 to 27 inclusive. 


SILVER JUBILEES OF OUR ALUMNI 


In looking back through the files of the Alma 
Mater, our former College paper, we find the 
following list of our alumni who were ordained 
twenty-five years ago: - 
Rev. E. P. O’Toole, ordained at La Crosse, Wis., 
Feb. 17, by Bishop Schwebach. Father O’Toole 
is located at Wausau, Wis. 

Rev. Thomas A. Dette, ordained Feb. 23, at 
Indianapolis, by the late Rt. Rev. Bishop Cha- 
tard. Father Dette celebrated his First Mass 
at Cahokia, Ill., Feb. 25; he is now stationed 
at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
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On March 23, Bishop Chatard ordained at Indi 
anapolis, for his diocese, Rev. Martin Mueller and 
Rev. John Gorman; Rev. William Pape, for Du 
buque; Rev. George Hoffmann, for Sioux Falls. 

Father Mueller celebrated his First Mass 2 
Ferdinand, April 2. After only twelve month 
in the vineyard of the Lord, Father Mueller 
passed to his eternal reward.—Father Gorma 
went to Long Island, N. Y., to celebrate 
First Mass on April 8th. He is now in charge 
of a parish at Bradford.—F ather Pape celebrated 
his First Mass at New Vienna, Iowa, April 2nd) 
He is now pastor at Lemars, Iowa. In 1917 th 
Holy Father elevated Father Pape to the purp 
with the title of Monsignor.—Father Hoffman 
celebrated his First Mass at Glandorf, Ohig, 
March 27th. For the past fifteen years Father 
Hoffmann has labored zealously at Emery, S. D, 
A granite Church, a large parochial school, and 
a neat, comfortable residence are monuments t 
his labors. THE GRAIL extends the jubilariar 
sincere congratulations. 


AN AGE OF WONDERS 


Our wireless station, which, for some month 
past, by orders from the government, lay dismar 
tled, is, by grace of the same vernment, again 
operation and has put us back in touch wit 
the uttermost ends of the earth. Our operate 
has a wonderfully acute sense of hearing, fe 
he can discern even the clock’s tick down 
Washington. You needn’t doubt my word, fe 
he catches standard time every day. Not eve: 
one can stretch his ear out of the window an 
catch the gossip afloat at the Nation’s Capite 
How perfectly lovely it would be for some j 
to be happening to “listen in” when the pre: 
dent’s wife orders from Paris a modish gown 61 
the very latest in hats. Well,—who knows?. 
possibly within the next decade we may all 
wearing ear trumpets and “listening in” at oul 
pleasure, or convenience, to the private conve 
sations coming from the four points of the co 
pass and not intended for other mortal eam 
to hear. Yet how much more desirable this wow 
be than to hear all the receivers drop on a part 
line, especially in the ‘country—oh no! no oa 
ever does a thing so rude—when you want 
tell the doctor that you have a pain in the b 
toe.—This is truly a wonderful age. Not ev 
the fastest automobiles are in it now. To 
quite modern and up to date, we mount the 
sisting air on outspread wings and, eagle-li 
we soar aloft and are wafted to our neighbo! 
beyond the sea. At home we sit in the easy 
and, while listening to a grand concert in Manili 
or the tom-tom of the Chinese kettledrum, 
parley with the chiefs of the Hottentots in sout 
ern Africa or dictate terms of peace to the S 
tan of Turkey. Truly a wonderful age this! 


LAYING UP TREASURE IN HEAVEN, by Rev. 
J. Remler, C. M., published by the Abbey Studen 
Press, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
re copies 3¢, by mail 5¢; 10 copies postp 


This useful booklet, which can be understé 
by simple minds, is “a brief outline of the wai 
and means by. which a Christian gains supe 
tural merit in this life and the endless glory 
heaven in the next.” 
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